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H OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
7 BARRY SULLIVAN, Sole Lessee and Manager.—This 
Evening and during the week (Thursday and Friday excepted) 
at Toclock. The very laughable Farce of “STATE SECRETS.” 
Mr. George Honey. At 7.45, Lord Lytton’s celebrated Play of 
the “LADY OF LYONS.” Barry Sullivan, Messrs. W. H. 
Stephens, Chas. Horsman, Lin Rayne, Lunt, Evans, &c.; Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, Mrs. Chas. Horsman, &c. To conclude with 
“THE LOTTERY TICKET.” On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
Moore’s Tragedy of “ THE GAMESTER.” 
Principal Scenic Artist, Mr. Juntan Hicks. 
Acting Manager, Amory SuLLIVAN. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, 
41, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


President: His Grace the Lord Archhishop of Canterbury. 
Vice-President : The Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of io 


A =e FULL CHORAL SERVICE will be 
held in the Church of St. George-the-Martyr, Queen- 
square, oe on THURSDAY EVENING, November 25, 
1889. Prayers wi be said by the Rev. Gerard Hallett, B.C.L. 
(Deputy Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey, &c. &c.), and the 
Rev. H. F, Limpus, B.A. (Minor Canon of St. George’s Chapel 
Royal, Windsor). A SERMON will be preached in Aid of the 
Funds of the College, by the Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc. (Principal of St. Michael’s College, Ten- 
bury, Precentor of Hereford Cathedral, and Professor of Music 
in the University of Oxford, &c. &c.) The Choir on this occa- 
sion will comprise gentlemen from Her Majesty’s Chapels Reyal, 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. Andrew’s, Wells- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn Chapel, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, &c. &c. 
Charles Steggall, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. (Organist to the Hon. 
Society of Benchers, Lincoln’s-inn), and J. Frederick Bridge, 
Esq., Mus. Bac., Oxon. (Organist of Manchester C Jathedral), will 
preside at the organ. Service will commence at 7 o'clock p.m. 











XETER HALL.—SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS.—To commence on SATURDAY, January 
8th, 1870. These Concerts have been projected in order to 
afford the many thousands who are free from business 
on Saturday Evening an opportunity of hearing the best 
vocal and instrumental music given by the best artists. There 
will be a full and efficient orchestra for the performance of sym- 
phonies, overtures, and occasionally of the lighter music. 6 
vocalists already engaged are Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Mom- 
belli, Miss Clari Fraser, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Santley, 
Signor Foli. Instrumental Soloists: —Mdme. Arabella God- 
dard, Pianoforte; and the celebrated Violinist, Herr Wil- 
helmj. e programme and the tickets of the first concert 
will be issued on Monday, Dec. 20. Popular prices of admission, 
viz., 1s., 28., 38., and for reserved and numbered seats, 5s. All 
communications relative to these Concerts to be addressed to 
Mr. Wood, Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





R. SANTLEY has the honour to announce 
that his FIRST CONCERT TOUR in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland will commence in January, 1870. Mr. Santley 
will be assisted by 
Mdme. SINICO, 


Miss EDMUNDS, 
Herr WILHELM, the celebrated Violinist, 
AND 
Mdme. ARABELLA GODDARD. 


All applications for the ~—— of the Party to be made 
to Mr. Wood, Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





RIGHTON.—Madlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON at 

Mr. KUHE’S Grand EVENING CONCERT, Monday, 

— 29. Particulars at Potts & Co.’s and Cramer & Co.'s, 
m. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
SATURDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


8T. GEORGE’S HALL, BRADFORD. 

The Public is respectfully informed that arrangements have 
been made, with a view to meeting a want which has long 
been felt in this populous town, of ag Cheap Rational 
and Popular Amusements during the Winter Months. It 
has been determined to make the experiment by giving on 
every SATURDAY EVENING a es of CONCERTS and 
other PERFORMANCES of an amusing and cheerful character. 
Care will be taken to exclude all subjects of an objectionable 
tendency, and it is hoped that the effort made to provide a 
healthful recreation for the Public will meet with a correspond- 
ing support, and ultimately tend to the permanent estabish- 
ment of the Entertainments. The arrangements will be under 
the management of Mr. C. OLtivier, to whom all applications 





respecting e ents are to be addressed, stating terms and 
the nature of the ormance. 
4, Exchange- November, 1869. 





RADFORD, ST. GEORGE’S HALL.—SATUR- 
DAY EVENING ENTERTAIN MENTS.—Mr. C. Ollivier 
ag happy to henr trem any Concer Pertios, or others, 
tertainmen ng character. 

of a popular an ~ on, 


Terms, and nature of the performance, to 
buildings, Bradford. 
ISS MADELINE SCHILLER begs to announce 
that she will give a CONCERT at the Queen’s Concert 
Hanover-square, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Dec. 15, 





When she will be by the most eminent artista, Par- 
ticulars will be duly published. Numbered stalls, half-a-guinea, 
to be obtained at Rooms; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 


James's Hall ; and of Miss Madeline Schiller, 21, Princes-square, 
Hyde-park, W. 9 : 





METZLER & Co.'s NEW LIST. 


Now ready, price 5s. each, post free, 5s. 6d., handsomely bound 
in cloth, with gilt letters, Illustrated, 


Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, of 


“EXETER HALL.” 


A MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Now Ready. 


“EXETER HALL.” 
No. XXI., Vol. 6. 


Contents :—1. ‘‘The Legend of the Crossbill,” Song (J. L- 
Hatton). 2. “‘Hark! the Herald Angels sing,” Transcription 
(Brinley Richards). 3. ‘‘ Christians, awake,” New Christmas 
Hymn (John Hullah). 4, ‘‘O Zion, when I think on thee,” 
Song (Spohr). 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium, No. 20 
(E. F. Rimbault). 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 


AROLS ANCIENT AND MODERN.—Music 

J and Words of nearly 50 Christmas Carols. Editions A, 

10s. 6d.; B, 5s.; C, 38.; D, 1s. 6d. Words, E, 1s. 6d.; F, 6d.; 
G, 3d. The clergy should apply early. 


Price 8d. each, 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 


E. F. RIMBAULT. 


For Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment, 








1. “God rest you, merry Gentlemen.” 2. ‘The Cherry-Tree 
Carol.” 3. ‘*The Angel Gabriel.” 4. ‘A Virgin most Pure.” 
5. ‘*The Babe of Bethlehem.” 6. ‘I sow Three Ships.” 7. 
“The Lord at first had Adam made.” 8. ‘‘In Excelsis Gloria.’ 
9. ‘The First Noel.” 10. ‘‘The Boar’s Head Carol.” 11, ‘*Song 
of the Angels.” 12. ‘‘ Hark ! the Herald Angels sing.” 


Noa Or in limp cloth, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By E. F. RIMBAULT, 
Price 4s. 


Also, a Superior Edition of the same, in Gold and Colours, on 
extra fine | paper, handsomely bound, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


L. HATTON’S NEW CHRISTMAS 
° ANTHEMS. 
ALL THE ENDS OF THE WORLD. 
HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. 
LET US GO NOW EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM. 
Price 2d. each. 














Dedicated, by permission, to the Bishop of Oxford. 
Oy: CAROL, CHRISTIANS.—A Christmas 
Carol, Solo and Quartett. The words by Arrnun Cinve- 
taxp Coxs, M.A., the music by W. Borrow. Price, 2s.; post 
tree helt geet, 
NEW NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ETZLER & CO.”8 MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
Post free, 14 stamps. No. 7 contains :— 
THE POPULAR TUNES QUADRILLE .. C. Goprrzy, 





AGNES SOREL QUADRILLE ° Lepvc. 
LES RATS QUADRILLE .. a .. GQ. Revise. 
LA POSTE QUADRILLE ScHuBERrt, 


THE ORIGINAL CALEDONIAN QUAD- 
RILLE (on Scotch Airs)... es es 
THE ORIGINAL LANCERS QUADRILLE 
STERN (THE MORNING 


C, M. 8. Cu1vers, 


STAR) WALTZES .. LasitzKy. 
TRAUME AUF DEM OCEAN (DREAMS 

ON THE OCEAN) WALTZES Gune't, 
INDIANA VALSE .. Pr oe .» Marcaitnov. 
ZERLINA POLKA E. Errutye. 


VIOLETTA (POLKA MAZURKA)  .. Cant Faver. 
IURLY-BURLY (NEW GALOP).. |. Cassipy. 


NEW NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ETZLER & CO’S “MUSICAL BIJOU,” 
‘ No. 24, contains fifteen popular Comic Songs, words and 
music, sung by Vance, yy hgnmny Nash, Rickards, and other 
popular singers. Price 6d.; post free, 7 stamps. 
A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
“ Ne ot EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM.” 
— 1 now ready, hafidsomely bound in cloth, gilt letters, 


FOR THE MERRY TIME OF CHRISTMAS. — 
i. (pse ROBINSON CRUBOR LANCERS” By 
%» A . ice 5s. ; = 

Each inne sana dell ensued Tiustration of passages in the 

history of Robinson Soe beta ee 

ETZLER & CO.’S NEW CATALOGUES now 
ready, and may be had on application, 

METZLER AND CO, 
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\ R. ALFRED BAYLIS, the new Tenor, will 


make his first appearance in London on the 26th inst. 








\ R. ALFRED BAYLIS’ FIRST CONCERT, on 
i FRIDAY EVENING, 26th, at»the Beethoven Rooms, 
Harley-street. Artists:—Miss Ransford, Miss Blanche Reeves, 
Miss Christian (by kind permission of Professor Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Principal R.A.M.); MM. Harley Vinning, J. B. Chatter- 
ton, Giulio Regondi, W. H. Holmes, Francesco Berger, Henry 
Thomas, and Alfred Baylis. Tickets at Lamborn Cock & Co.'s, 
63, New Bond-street, 


ss UTH.” By OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. All 

the favourite Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., sung at Exeter 
Hall by Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Mr. Santley, published separately. The work com- 
plete, 21s. Lists on application, 


Lamorn Cock & Co,, 63, New Bond-street, 








ba SUEZ QUADRILLE, for the Pianoforte, 
by ADAM WRIGHT, 4s. Finely Illustrated. 


HE NEW DANCES, for the Pianoforte, finely 
Illustrated :— 
Twilight Polka, Composed by Adam Wright. 3s, 
Carte Blanche Galop. Composed by J. Buchanan, 83s, 
Loch Katrine Quadrilles. By J. Buchanan. 4s. 
Le Lac d@’Azur, Polka Mazurka. By A. Delaseurie, 3s. 
Selina Mazurka. Adam Wright. 3s. 
The Trossachs Quadrille. J. Pridham. Soloand Ducts. 4s, each. 
Sappho Valse Brillante. M. Graziana, 4s, 
Happy Dreams Waltz. By J. Pridham. 4s. 
Little Nelly's Quadrille. A. 8. Gatty. 3s, 


PHY VOICE IS NEAR. Ballad. By W. T. 

WRIGHTON. Free by post, 19 stamps. ‘A very sweet 
song by au always welcome composer.”—City Press. The same 
for the Pianoforte, 3s., by Baintry Ricuarps. 


ACRED GEMS for the PIANOFORTE. Ar- 
ranged by GEO, F. WEST. 62 books, 3s. each. All at 
half-price, with an extra aay hy! postace. 
London: Ronsxt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-strect. To be 
had everywhere. 


ARMED PIANOFORTES and HARMO.- 
MONIUMS.—Price’s Patent for ‘Cold Handa, on Sale 
or Hire.—This improvement, by means of a little hot water in 
cylinders only 24 inches diameter, concealed under the keys, in 
no way affecting them injuriously, vor the tone, warms the 
hands gently for three hours, encourages practice, saves the 
teacher's ti nd in school . gives perfect suppleness 
to the pianist’s hands, facilitates execution, and makes playing 
most attractive in the coldest weather. The cylinders may be 
placed by the most careless person under the keys of the piano 
when locked without the possibility of harm. They may be 
fitted to any piano or harmonium at trifling cost in two days, 
Licenses to make or alter, £1. Liberal commissions to the 
trade. This invention applied to pianofortes (Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1868, and others), harmoninms, and organ manuals, may 
be tried at the Fatentee’s, 10, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 











ARMED PIANOFORTE KEY-BOARDS. — 
PRICE'S PATENT.—The Patentee, convinced that 
hirers of pianes in winter will not hire those with all the dis- 
advantage of cold keys, if they can hire pianos without it at the 
some cost, offers to secure the monopoly of the winter hiring to 
any one dealer in a town, by enabling and licensing him alone 
to give the advantage of warmth and comfort in winter with his 
pianos at the usual rates of hire. Such a monopoly would in 
ractice secure the summer hiring also, and all the pianoforte 
Teokases in that town; and may be had by the trifling outlay of 
only £1 6s, on a new piano, and £2 on others.—10, Dake-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 


RGANIST,—An Organist is required for the 

Parish Church of Alton, Hants. Salary, £40 per annum. 

The organ is a first-class instrument, new, with three manuals. 

There is every prospect of a lucrative pan in the neighbour- 

hood for a Professor of talent. Applicstions for the appoint- 

ment, with references, to be made to tie \icar, the Rev, U. A. 
Hodgson. 


BGANIST.— Wanted, by 2 Gentlemen, a situ- 
ation as ist in a Church where there is an organ 
with not less Hn md manuals, and a prod choir, Highest 
references as to respectability, &c. Would be ready to come in 
= — months. Address, B. N. B., Post Office, Sudbury, 
8 


SOPRANO VOCALISTS.—A young Lady 

: } dy pe Bigead—- Dag Bah 

in alt). required ,for orator concert, . 

let! : and carte, to V. Z, 49, 
ay ng os 

ks, by a Lady a Re-engagement as 


Governess to yo’ children, or as Companion or Houre, 
keeper.— Address, Ee D. care of Mr. Hayes, 5, all-place, 8.W , 














R. STOLBERG'S pre efle ye penn 

ric the 4 7 

caictionn'e Ayn = pier its character for a 

uarter of a century, and the flattering onials received 

hom Grisi, Persiani, a _ — &.! nd L' 7 
Statesmon, fully estab great v 

: ithout this invaluable To 

var Wholeaato and Hetail Cbeuiste is the United 


Public Speake 
be obtained of all Wholesale 
Kingdom: 
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M RS. J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons in Vorcre Propuction AND VOCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TRACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTR. 


Address—21, Harrington ~atreet, Mornington-crescent, NW. 


N DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) bees 
to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bron prssury- 
vittas, Kirsvas, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or countey, or from Pupils, are to be add reseed. 
N 18s BERKY- GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to fe her, care 
of Messrs. C happell, 50, New Bond- street, London, W 


h DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN be s to 

announce that she is in Town for the Season. All letters 
to be rem to her residence, 24, Durham-terrace, Bays- 
water, W. 











ISS KATHERINE POYNTZ will return to 
town shortly. Letters to be addressed, care of Lamborn 
Cock & Co-, 62 and 63, New Bond-street. 
Paris, November 17, 1869. 





ISS ELLEN GLANVILLE will Sing at Wal- 
thamstow, 23rd; St. Alban’s, 24th; Greenwich, 29th ; 
Croydon, 30th; St. James's Hall, March Ist, 1870; Burdett 
Hall (‘‘ Messiah”), April 15th.—All letters to be addressed to 
her new residence, 2, Percy-terrace, Ladbroke-grove road, 
Notting-hill, W. 


N ISS ANDROMEDA OXLEY (Soprano).—For 
Engagements and Lessons in Singing and Pianoforte, 
address, Miss Oxley, 7, Adelaide-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 











M*: JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays; Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
ry dress, Mr, Jonny Raopgs, Caorvoy, 8. 





N J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 
Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged for. Address, 
M. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





ONCE RT “AGE ENT.— Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London aud in the provinces.—Nimmo’'s Library, 3, late 55, 
bi ans w. 


NEW MUBIC 
C. GODFREY. 





QUADRILLES. s. da: 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ......e..ceeeseeees 4 
Qpeen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘‘ [rene ” ee - 
phir, Le, on airs from F. David's ‘‘ Le Saphir” .. 4 
LANCERS. 

The Rhine Wine .. eee 00 6é-00'en0nn0 . 4 
WALTZES. 
a ee a eee ee 
Mildred, The .........0+ £0 
Nora, The .. ee open we heer enendbebes.cedoce 2. 9 
Good-bye, Sweetheart a» 2 
Ilma, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by Ima de Marska = s . 
GALOPS. 

Wind-up, The 40 

Tramp, The, founded on the ‘celebrated American’ air.. 40 

Country. 4 0 

Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s “ “Merry Wives” 40 
SCHOTTISCHE. 

Kettledrum .,........ 40 


Cramer & Co, Limited, ' 201, , Regent-street, Ww. 


NOW READY, 


CRAMERS DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz +» CHARtas Goprrey. 
le § = Quadrille os - ” ” 
The Wind-up Galop . ” ” 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. Geratp STan.ey. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by CaLLcorr. 
The Woodiand Whispers Waltzes - Gerratp STANLEY, 





PREE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Opinions of this and 
other leading papers by post.—Mr. LANSDOWNE 
Sent ‘8 MUSICAL ACADEMIES, Norfolk-road House, 
Bayswater. Branches—Hampstead- ‘heath and Brighton, (Resi- 
dent Stadents,)}—F. C. Wasa, 





STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and pean violent fits of coughing. 


W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1887— December 8lst, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. 


SWEDISH BALLAD. 





BUNG BY 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recznt Srrezr, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


Saint Cecilia. of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Hight books, arranged for’ the plamoharte by 3. G. Call- 
cott : 

No.1, Containing Odpetiens from Handel, Mendels- 

sohn, Haydn, M — and 








Containing Selections from Chera 
i osart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and eat, cn Z 


Duet 
‘—e Selections trom Auber, Mozart, 


seen ee ener 


red 


Caaumn & Co, Limited, 201, Regentstrect, W. 


Les Rats Quadrilles ° oni +» G. Repier. 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop ee + Henar pe Viturers. 
No. 3. 

7 Chopin Waltzes ee * +» Haver ps Vinuers. 

bert Quadrilles ” ” 

~ Oaks Galo’ op ” ” 

Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka és pr 
No, 4. 


The William Tell Quadrille ee . Loter Arprtt, 
oy = xf ee 2 ee 
Ardi 


La Farfalotea Polka-Mazurka :.  .. 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 2s. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 
The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Ayp AN Intropuctony Essay on tax Riss anp Progress oF 
tHE Roun, Caton, anp CANON ; 


Atso Brooraraicat Notices Or THE ComPposzrs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal of Musie at Stockholm ; Corre- 


ding Member te of An Seotland ; 
os em| apieeeete, 
CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Rucznt Street, W. 


TWELVE FAVOURITE SONGS, 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE, 








BY 
JO 8. RUM M EL. 
Be. 1, Duce & Ge No. 8. The beating of my own 


2. te 9. The Amber Witch. 
$ foo S-sbedt. 10. vata own my guiding 


é &: Fonds (Balfe.) it Lite “the Robin, 
" i cares 
r. the wore @ Wael, 
CB 9s, BACH. 





Loxpox; CRAMER & ©O. LIMITED, 201, Ruczyt Srazer. 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


GRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 


COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ, 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 





Lonpox : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





EDITED AND SBLECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpon ; 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 





“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 


WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD, 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 





« Just Published, Price 4s, 


Ts CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ 
By E. DE SELVIER. 


bepre athe bs Pekicweta ce: te ad 


V: 
vias a 





FR, FORZA DEL DESTINO. 
“SwirtLy THROUGH THE West,” 2s. 
Marpgy’s Paarsr,” 38. Vocal 

favourite airs. 





Caamen& Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W? 


Ci i len 








a 


Bat 
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THE SINGING LESSON. 





A nightingale made a mistake ; 
She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid herself from the moon, 
And wrung her claws, poor thing, 
But was far too proud to speak ; 
She tucked her head under her wing, 
And pretended to be asleep. 


A lark, arm-in-arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place: 
The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her face ; 
She knew they had heard her song, 
She felt them snicker and sneer ; 
She thought this life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 


“O nightingale!” cooed a dove: 

**O nightingale! what’s the use ? 
You bird of beauty and love, 

Why behave like a goose ? 
Don’t sulk away from our sight, 

Like a common, contemptible fowl; 
You bird of joy and delight, 

Why behave like an owl? 


“ Only think of all you have done; 
Only think of all you can do; 

A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you! 

Lift up your proud little crest ; 
Open your musical beak ; 

Other birds have to do their best, 
You need only to speak.” 


The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And, giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass ; 
The night was divinely calm ; 
And the people stood on the grass 
To hear that wonderful psalm ! 


The nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies; 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people that stood below 
She knew but little about ; 
And this story’s a moral I know, 
If you'll try to find it out! 


JEAN INGELOW. 








PROVINCIAL. 





On Wednesday Mr. W. Kuhe gave the third and 
concluding Recital of his annual series of three 
with which he delights the inhabitants of Brighton. 
The Music Room was, as usual, filled with a 
fashionable and educated audience, and the pro- 
ceedings were of that interest which always attaches 
to Mr. Kuhe’s concerts. 





On November 12, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah” was 
performed at the Music Hall, Surrey Street, Sheffield. 
by the Sheffield Choral Union, to a large audience, 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Sherrington, 
Mrs. Patey, Mr. Varley, and Mr. Patey, vocalists, 
with band and chorus of 150 performers, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington was in excellent voice. Mrs. 
Patey was encored in “ O, rest in the Lord,” and 
Miss Sherrington made a very favourable impression. 
Mr. Patey’s impersonation of Elijah was very 
effective, and showed great feeling. Mr. Varley, 
though suffering from cold, sang exceedingly well. 





At the Ulster Hall Popular Concert on Monday 
evening, Miss Marie Stocken, a young lady with a 
Very sweet and pure soprano voice, sang three selec- 
tions with the greatest success, and Miss Kate Gordon 
—who is already known in Belfast as a pianist of 
much ability—-played two solos in very brilliant style. 
Both artists were warmly received by the audience. 
The band of the 18th Koyal Irish, (conducted by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick), performed three pieces, and Mr. 
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Cellier presided as usual at the grand organ.—— 
In the Theatre Royal (lessee, Mr. J. F. Warden), 
Miss Lucy Rushton entered on the second week of 


her engagement on Monday. ‘“ The Sea of Ice” 
was produced in a style creditable alike to manager 
and all others concerned. Miss Rushton played 
remarkably well, and at the end of the piece was 
called before the curtain, as also were Mr. Warden 
and Mr, Sinclair. -‘ Stage Struck” was also played. 
There was a very good audience. 





At the Glasgow City Hall Concert, of the 13th inst., 
Malle. Vaneri, a local fayourite, made her last ap- 
pearance. She sung six national songs for her quota 
of the program, with great appreciation. The other 
vocalists were Miss Grace Armytage, a very pleasing 
soprano, Mr. W. H. Tilla, a tenor of good voice, and 
Mr. H. C. Sanders, baritone. Mr. Lambeth played 
some selections on the grand organ.——The second 
series of orchestral concerts, under the auspices of 
the Glasgow Abstainers Union, were commenced on 
the 16th inst. The orchestra numbers fifty performers, 
selected from the Italian Opera &c., and is under the 
leadership of Mr. J. T. Carrodus. A great treat is 
expected from these concerts, as instrumental music 
of a high quality is rather scarce in Glasgow. The 
vocalists this week are to be Mdlle. Vaneri and Miss 
Emmeline Cole, the latter a soprano of pleasing 
vocal ability-——Miss Helen Faucit’s farewell per- 
formances are drawing immense audiences to the 
Theatre Royal. On Monday last the announcement 
of Miss Faucit as Lady Macbeth drew an audience 
which perfectly besieged the Theatre and obliged the 
door-keepers to close the doors occasionally. 





Mr. Hallé’s third Manchester concert was especially 
noticeable from the very fine rendering of Beethoven’s 
“ Kroica”’” Symphony which ocenpied the place of 
honour in the program. The other notablenumbers 
were Schumann’s Concerto and Renieches Entr'acte 
Music to Manfred. The former of these had the 
advantage of Mr. Hallé’s faultless interpretation, and 
was par consequence most successful. No less so was 
the extract from ‘ Manfred” which was so delicately 
played that an encore resulted. The rest of the 
orchestral performances were also good. The 
vocalists were the Sisters Doria who appeared to 
greater advantage than on their last visit. 
The Vocal Society’s second concert consisted of the 
following program :—Madrigal, ‘* Come, Shepherds, 
follow me,”’ John Benet, 1590; Glee, ‘I have been 
young, though now grown old,” Dr. Cooke; Part 
Song, ‘‘ Who shall win my lady fair?” Pearsall; 
Song, ‘Rage, thou angry storm,” Benedict; Part 
Song, ‘“‘ The Victor's Return,” Mendelssohn; Mad- 
rigal, ‘* Awake! sweet muse,’ W. Beale; Trio, 
** Just like love,” Davy’s song, arranged by Novello; 
Glee, ‘‘I wish to tune my quivering lyre,” Dr. 
Wesley; Part Song, “ Night,’ Gounod; Madrigal, 
‘* When April deck’d in roses gay,” Luca Marenzio, 
1580; Glee, ‘‘ Hail, bounteous nature,” T. Cooke; 
Song, ‘Sleep, dearest, sleep,” Randegger; Song, 
“ The twenty-third Psalm,” F. Schubert; Part Song, 
‘The Indian Maid,” Hatton ; Quintett, ‘* Blow, gentle 
gales,’ Bishop; Glee, ‘‘ Water lilies,” A. Deane ; 
the excellence of which was almost equalled by the 
finished performance. Our space will only allow us 
to single out one, “I wish to tune my quivering 
lyre,” by Dr. 8. 8. Wesley. That so fine a com- 
position should be comparatively unknown is a 
disgrace to glee societies. The great difficulties of 
the work were entirely mastered by the Vocal 
Society, and this work may be placed almost at the 
top of their repertoire. We must also compliment 
Miss Tomlinson on her finished singing of Ran- 
degger’s ‘‘ Serenade.” 





The last of the series of concerts, which under 
the name of ‘‘ The Nilsson Festival’ have been 
delighting large audiences in Dublin, took place on 
Saturday Morning with the same success which 
distinguished the former ones. The large hall of 
the Exhibition Palace was crowded in every part, 
and though a sense of disappointment pervaded the 
audience, when it became known that the great tenor 

aria ‘‘ Cujus Animam ”’ was to be omitted, owing to 
the tbe continned indisposition of Mr. Reeves, it was clear 








that the prevailing sense was one of anticipation of 
Malle. Nilsson’s singing of the ‘‘ Inflammatus,” nor 
were the high expectations ungratified. With wonder- 
ful power, grace, and precision, the gifted lady gave 
this most beautiful air, plaintively wailing in the 
piano passages ‘‘ Fac me cruce,” and ringing out the 
top C with the energy and force which made the note 
heard high, clear, and distinct, above the many 
voices of the Chorus. The ‘“ Quis est Homo,” in 
which she was joined by Malle. Drasdil, achieved a 
deserved success, though neither this nor the con- 
tralto aria, ‘‘ Fac ut portem,”’ appeared to suit the 
mellow and sonorous “timbre” of Malle. 
Drasdil’s voice. She sang the music with care and 
finish. Malle. Nilsson’s singing of Cohen's ‘Les 
Bluets,” and of the ‘“* Ernani” duet, ‘‘ Ah morir,” 
with Mr. Reeves, was only what we should have 
expected from so thorough an artiste. Mr. Reeves 
amply compensated for his absence from the “ Stabat 
Mater,” by singing ‘“‘ Deeper and deeper still,” 
Blumenthal’s “ Requital,”’ and, as an encore, the 
Irish air, ‘‘ Tho’ the last glimpse of Erin,” in a way 
which would make incredulity as to his illness some- 
what excusable. Sig. Foli who is daily becoming more 
and more a favourite with the public, as he is making 
rapid strides in his profession, sang the ‘ Pro 
Peccatis,” ‘* Qui Sdegno,” (in which he was voci- 
ferously encored), and “ The braye old Oak,” 
magnificently proving, by the varied selection, that 
the noble voice which nature has given him has 
been cultivated with intelligent and assiduous care. 
Mr. Wehli’s playing of his Fantasia on “ Faust” 
was a masterpiece of mechanical execution.——In 
the Theatre Royal Mr. Fechter is playing to full 
houses and is well received. Malle. Christine Nils- 
son visited the theatre on Friday last, and being 
recognised received a warm greeting, the whole 
audience turning out to attend her to her carriage. 





THE OPERA. 





“Tl Flauto Magico ” and “ Fidelio” made up the 
concluding performances of last week, with a cast 
which only differed in immaterial respects from tho 
frequent representation of these operas during the 
regular season. Mdme. Tietjens’ Leonora remains 
a marvel of dramatic impersonation; Mdlle. Sinico 
is as excellent a Marcellina as can be desired; and 
Mr. Santley'’s Pizarro is admirable. The Florestan 
was Sig. Gardoni, who acquitted himself very well. 
On Monday “ Don Giovanni" was given, with Malle. 
Tietjens, Mdlle. Sinico, Signor Cotogni, and Signor 
Mongini, in the respective parts of Donna Anna, 
Denna Elvira, Don Giovanni, and Don Ottavio; and 
Mdlle. Vanzina, Signor Zoboli, Signor Antonucci, 
and Herr Formes as Zerlina, Mazetto, Il Commenda 
tore, and Leporello. The appearance of Herr l’ormes 
was a reminiscence—a faint echo of what has been. 
On Tuesday “* Amletto” was the opera of the evening, 
with Malle. Ilma di Murska as Ophelia—a part which 
Madille. Nilsson has made so exclusively her own, that 
save in the English dress of Shakespeare, tho 
English public will have little taste for any other 
Ophelia. Malle. di Murska had therefore a very 
uphill fight. She succeeded so well as to leave a 
general impression that but for the recollection of 
Nilsson the present Ophelia would be as satisfactory 
as the resources of Thomas’s dreary opera adinit. 
But Nilsson has done more than act up to the 
resources of the opera. She has infused into it the 
life of her own genius, and called forth a new 
creation, undesigned by the composer. Mdlle. di 
Murska is a satisfactory interpreter, but Malle. 
Nilsson is a transformer. Herr Formes'’s Ghost was 
a dismal affair; Mr. Santley’s Prince as good as 
was possible. 








CONCERTS. 


The following was the program performed at last 
Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace :— 


Overture, “ Egmont” ......+.sseeeeereeee Beethoven. 
Aria,“ Dalla sua nh ve Don Giovanni’ 44 
r. Vernon high Cobcowe bdgee veces se Mozart. 
a poo » E (Op. 22), for pianoforte a 

4 i oes Mt i fo ‘Goddard. Dr, W. 8. Pennett. 
Consent piacer” (“La Garza 

Ladra m, Mies Emily Muir .......+++ r seeiel. 
ha ay SO * Oxford,” ; Ad G ny MB ciccces Haydo. 


Sees: Aesiabtor Be, tere Muir: FOay. 
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Fantasia on “ Der Freischiitz,” Mdme. 

SND cn ceeds cncdstncbhagennssades Benedict. 
Duet, “ Tornami 4 dir,” Miss Muir and 

Bs NE cn aneesdckannncatesnacctss Donizetti. 
Entr'acte and Ballet Musie from the 

opera of “King Manfred” (the Ballet 

Music for the first time) ..........+. Reinccke. 


Reinecke’s “ Kinig Manfred,” as our readers are 
aware, has percolated Germany. The ballet music 
played on Saturday illustrates the capacity of a 
trained composer, and abounds in felicities of in- 
strumentation naturally to be looked for in a man 
of Reinecke’s mark. Though placed too low in the 
program to induce any lively demonstration, these 
extracts evidently pleased, and we may look for 
other extracts from the opera, which Mr. Manns 
will doubtless afford us after the encouragement 
awarded to this instalment. Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard was the bein-venue of the afternoon: a very 
warm encore followed Benedict's fantasia on “ Der 
Freischiitz,” and she responded with Thalberg’s 
** Home, sweet home.” 

On Wednesday, the last concert but one of the 
New Philharmonic Society, was held at St George’s 
Hall. As we did not receive tickets for this con- 
cert, we limit ourselves to giving the program. 

Part I. 


Trio in D minor, Op. 25—Pianoforte, Mr. Basil 
Martineau (amateur); violin, Herr GofTrie ; 


violoncello, M. Kleine ...............+.++- F. E, Bache. 
Song, “The faithful echo"--Miss Blanche 
Re ar Ganz. 
Seng, “Io tamero” (Straniera)—Herr Du- 
eer Pr Te re Bellini. 


Sonata in B flat—Pianoforte, Miss Clara Gotts- 
chalk; violoncello, M. Kleine ............ Mendelssohn, 


Parr TI, 

Trioin E flat—Pianoforte, Miss Chrissie Baker; 

violin, Herr Goffrie; violoncello, M, Kleine . Hummel. 
Song—Hérr Duverno y..........seeececceesees Bellini. 
Solo, Violin, * Il Tremolo ”"—Herr Goffrie.... De Beriot. 
Aria, “Non e ver,”—-Captain Goodernough 

GUNN accanesc cectcccessucsaeghaveneens Mattei. 
Duo for two Pianofortes—Miss Gottschalk and 

Miss Clara Gottachalk .......sccccsecceees Gottschalk. 


Director for the evening, Mr. W. Beavan; accom- 
panist, Herr Ganz. 

A performance of the Ruth” of Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt under the baton of the composer attracted 
a large and fashionable audience to Exeter Hall on 
Wednesday night, notwithstanding the dense fog 
which prevailed, which interposed no end of obstacles 
to performers and audience reaching their destina- 
tion. We find no reason to change our opinion on 
the merits of the work, or its chance of achieving a 
permanent position in the favour of the public. 
There is quite enough to show its author to be an 
accomplished musician, but there is an absence of 
melody, and the story hardly admits of the elabora- 
tion to which it has been subjected. The result 
is wearisome, and a feeling of inappropriateness 
presents even the enjoyment of some very delicious 
instrumentation. The artists did their best, and 
were well received. Mdme. Goldschmidt receiving 
thunders of applause on her first appearance, and 
on every occasion of her singing. 

The second of the Monday Popular Concerts of 
the present season took place with great success on 
Monday last. The marvellous playing of Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda, and the execution by Herr Pauer 
of a very difficult pianoforte solo by Schumann were 
the chief features. Mr. Rigby was the vocalist, and 
sang with great taste. The room was well filled, but 
not crowded. 

An interesting soirée took place on Thursday, the 
llth Nov., at Norfolk House, by Mr. L. Cottiil, in 
conjunction with his academical pupils, which 
becomes very fashionable. ‘The solos, vocal and 
instrumental, were all executed in a style to gratify 
the head of the establishment and their friends. 
Amongst the prominent were Miss Drodget, Miss 
Ruth Rae, Mr. Reeves, and Miss Villiers. Mr. L. 
Cottill conducted the soirée, 

A concert, given by Mr. J. F. Dickson, at the 
Tecture Hall, Carter Street, Walworth, on Monday, 
was interesting in point of variety and execution. 
The executants, mostly amateurs, were Miss Cullis, 
Miss Ellen Nightingale, Mr. Horton, Mr. George 
Allen, Mr. Chalk, Mr. Manly, and Mr. F. Ward, 
representing the singers, and Mr, W. G. Tomlins, 
Mr. Frank Edwards, Mr. G. Brown, and Mr. 8. 
Williams, lent their services at the harmonium, 
cornet, and piano, respectively. Among the best 
rendeced constituent: of the program, we may 
mention the pianoforte playing, by Mr. G. Brown, 


of the overture to ‘‘ Zampa,” Mr. Manly’s vigorous 
singing of Dibdin’s ‘True courage ;” the graceful 
rendering of Bishop's cavatina, ‘Should he up- 
braid,” by Miss Ellen Nightingale; and the pro- 
mising performance of Miss Cullis, who, in a song 
of Macfarren’s, gave evidence of much natural power, 
which requires training to bring it to perfection. 
A lyrical extravaganza on ‘The Lady of Lyons,” 
written and sung by Mr. J. F. Dickson, was highly 
laughable, thanks to the humorous manner in which 
Mr. Dickson delivered it. The hall was well filled. 

A Concert was given at the Lecture Hall, 
Deptford, on Monday last, at which appeared a 
‘‘new tenor,’’ Mr. George Norman. Mr. Norman 
made a successful début, and earned the sympathy 
of his audience in a very meretorious rendering of 
Flotow’s ‘ M’appari” sung in English. In other 
songs and duets he also gained much well-earned 
applause. Miss Emily Withers, Mss Annie Gilbert, 
and Mr. John Matz contributed to the good success 
of this concert, in which the well-known Mr. E. W. 
Mackney took a part. 








THE THEATRES. 





At the Holborn Theatre, the ‘“‘ Lady of Lyons” 
has been partially substituted for the ‘* Gamester,” 
which has been repeated twice during the week. It 
would be loss of time and space to comment on a 
drama which has now for years become a household 
vord among us. Mr. Barry Sullivan’s Claude is an 
earnest and impressive performance, abounding in 
dramatic power, and possessed of a loftiness of 
demeanour in keeping with the romantic diction of 
the play; his appearance too in the scenes where 
Claude asserts himself fully bears out the dignity 
which words and action convey. Mrs. Vezin’s 
Pauline was *‘ of a mingled yarn,” now natural and 
impressive—now mannered and stagey. The fair 
artist would much improve her tragic acting generally 
if she would be less lacrymose. Mr. Stephens was 
a good Colonel Damas, and Mrs. Charles Hersman 
an excellent Mdme. Deschappelles. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, with the Princess Helena, 
honoured the performance with their presence. The 
house was crowded in every part, and the Royal party 
were much amused with Mr. Honey’s acting in the 
Lottery Ticket.” 

Mrs. §. Lane, with her terse vivacity and humour, 
is amusing the inhabitants of Hoxton at the 
Britannia, in a piece in which she has a character a 
little like Margery in the ‘‘ Rough Diamond,” in 
which she makes her blunders in good manners with 
the same unconscious simplicity. Why does not 
this lady, hitherto seen at intervals only at the 
suburban theatres, make a professional tour to one 
of the great and increasing group of theatres west 
of Temple Bar? We are much mistaken if she 
would not be a welcome visitor there. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


On Thursday evening a dramatic and musical 
entertainment took place in the Drill Hall of the 1st 
Middlesex Engineers (College Street). The pro- 





gram commenced with ‘* Nothing Venture, Nothing 
Win,” in which Messrs. W. Percy, A. Thomas, A. 
Nolan, E. Coles, W. Smith, and Misses Temple, 
and Kate Rivers performed. Mr. W. Smith was 
good as Major Domo, and Mr. W. Perey as Duke de 
Vendome, although the latter gentleman’s voice is 
by no means suited to the stage. The concert 
portion went off with much applause, the quartet 
‘The Miller's Danghter” (Loder), by the St. 
George’s Glee Union, and the song, ‘ Thady 
O'Fiynn ” (Molloy), receiving an encore, the latter 
being complied with. The entertainment concluded 
with the farce “ To Paris and Back for £5,” which 
was all that could be desired (making allowance for 
amateurs), Miss Temple being excellent as Miss 
Fanny Spriggings, and Mr. E. Pain as Snozzle, this 
gentleman causing much laughter. Mr. E. Cole’s 
Spriggings was certainly good and original. The 
band of the regiment, to whic tho proceeds of the 
entertainment was given, performed some very good 
selections during the evening, and praise is due to 





' Mr. Wheatley the baudmaster. 





MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON IN 
BELFAST. 


The Nilsson Festival in Belfast has been an un- 
precedented success. The Northern Whig of Friday 
the 12th inst., in a lengthened notice, says :— 


“Last night Belfast received Mdlle. Nilsson, 
And Belfast has reason to be proud of that recep- 
tion, for never in this town did artiste receive such 
an ovation as that accorded to the fair cantatrice, 
whose name has been the leading topic of conversa- 
tion in musical circles since her appearance was 
announced. We question, indeed, if on her present 
highly-successful provincial tour, ‘The Swedish 
Nightingale’ received anywhere a more enthusiastic 
greeting than that which awaited her in the ‘ Black 
North’ yesterday evening. From about half-past 
six o’clock, hundreds assembled at the doors await- 
ing their opening, and at the appointed hour for the 
commencement of the concert the hall was crammed 
—no other word can be used, even in reference to 
the reserved section—in every part, from the top of 
the orchestra away to the back wall of the area. 
Indeed, the brilliant appearance of the house formed 
in itself no ordinary spectacle. During the time 
spent awailing the arrival of ‘the hour and the 
woman ’—eight o’clock and Mdlle. Nilsson—the copy 
of a telegram was circulated amongst the audience, 
informing them that they were to be deprived of tho 
services of at least one of the artists announced— 
one, however, whose appearance, at the best, was 
doubtful, and whose erratic propensities in this 
respect have rendered him proverbial. ‘ The tenor 
of an apology,” Mr. Sims Reeves has been called, 
and last night he proved himself worthy of the name. 
The telegram was from Dublin, and stated that the 
throat of the ‘great English tenor’ was again at 
fault ; yet he anticipated being so far recovered as 
to be able to perform at the concert in that city on 
Saturday next. If he doesn’t, we suppose he will 
send the audience a telegram, and so end the 
matter. Mr. Reeves’s absence, we are glad to say 
was, in the present instance, lost sight of by the 
supplementary items by Mdlle. Nilsson and Signor 
Foli, and ere the conclusion of the concert, the sore 
throat and its possessor were little thought of by 
the audience.” 


However inopportune Mr. Sims Reeves’s sore throat 
may occasionally appear, it is no less the misfortune 
of our great tenor than of the public, arising, as we 
know, from delicate organization, and certainly not 
from caprice, or indifference to the gratification of 
his patrons. This is, we believe, generally acknow- 
ledged, though occasionally injustice is.done to Mr. 
Reeves’s motives. 

Having referred to the reception accorded to 
Mdlle. Nilsson and paid a high tribute to her 
rendering of some selections from the ‘* Messiah” 
the writer goes on to state :— 


‘‘Her concluding selection of sacred music was, 
‘* With verdure clad,” which was given with the utmost 
freshness and purity of expression, the liquid, pene- 
trating brightness of her higher notes and her power 
of sustaining them being here prominently dis- 
played. But then came the scena from ‘ Hamlet’ 
the ‘mad scene,’ as it has been called—for which 
everybody had waited in such fond anticipation. 
And in it they suffered no disappointment, for it 
was an unparalleled triumph of musical and 
histrionic genius. The part of Ophelia, in Ambroise 
Thomas's opera, was written expressly for Malle. 
Nilsson, and it is in the fourth act, which is ex- 
clusively occupied with Ophelia’s madness, that the 
strength of this otherwise mediocre work lies. It 
is an act which certainly is admirably adapted for 
displaying to the best possible advantage the powers 
of the Scandinavian cantatrice as representative of 
Shakespeare’s Scandinavian heroine. The scene in the 
opera shows Ophelia having escaped from the palace, 
presenting herself before a group of peasants engaged 
in a rustic festivity. Wild flowers are entwined about 
her, and-her manner is that .f one whose reason 
is fled. After sharing her flowers with the wandering 
but sympathising villagers she sings to them a legend 
of a siren; then, unnoticed by the peasants, she 
approaches the stream, is precipitated into it, and 
borne onward by the current, her death song being 
heard fading away in the distance as the curtain 
falls. Such is the stage representation. As Mille. 
Nilsson sang this scena last night, or rather acted it, 
the house sat hushed and still. It was a triumphant 
representation, and all the more so because devoid 
of orchestral accompaniments and stage accessories. 
At its conclusion ringing cheers were raised, which 
the great artist most gracefully acknowledged. Her 
next selection was ‘In questo semplice,’ in the 
rendering of which her delicious voiee—probably 
the purest and sweetest of any contemporary 
singer—was again made manifest. Loud cheers 


brought her again out upon the orchestra, but the 
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enthusiasm of the audience appeared to be insensible 
of all bounds when they heard, that in English, and 
not as she gives it in ‘ Martha,’ she was going to 
sing ‘ The last rose of summer ’—that flower which 
some how or other never gets faded and gone. The 
air could not possibly have been rendered with 
more sweetness or more simplicity, and the audience 
thanked the vocalist in another series of cheers. 
But having gratified her enthusiastic admirers with 
a national air, she now favoured them with a couple 
of Swedish melodies—pretty, piquant things they 
were, too—and then, at their conclusion, amid a 
vociferous burst of cheering from all parts of the 
hall, ‘the Swedish Nightingale’ bade her audience 
good-bye.” 

Malle. Drasdil was very warmly applauded in the 
Contralto Air, ‘Oh rest in the Lord,” from * Thé 
Elijah ;” and also in Levey’s Cradle Song, ‘‘ Baby 
Mine ;’’ and Mdme. Gilardoni’s small but sweet voice 
was pleasingly heard in the English ballad, ‘* Why 
do I weep for thee.” Much interest was felt in 
Belfast regarding Sig. Foli, who, however, gave a 
most excellent account of himself. His selections 
were ‘* Now Heaven in fullest glory shone,” ‘‘ The 
brave old Oak,” and ‘‘Over the rolling sea.” In 
the second item he was encored, and replied with 
“ The Monks of old.” Mr. Webhli was encored ina 
fantasia on Airs from ‘“ Faust,’ and played in re- 
sponse ‘*‘ Home sweet home ”’ doing it with his left 
hand. The very large special chorus who filled the 
orchestra did their work in a most satisfactory man- 
ner—thanks, in the first place, to Mr. F. C. Smythe, 
who trained them, and to Mr. Henry Leslie, who 
conducted. The organ was ably presided at by Dr. 
Stewart of Dublin, and the pianoforte accompani- 
ments by Mr. J. G. Callcott were all that could be 
desired. 








A CAIRENE PERFORMANCE. 





The accounts given by special correspondents at 
Cairo of the festivities in honour of the Prophet's 
birthday, are very curious. Among the most singular 
features of the festival is the ride of the Sheikh over 
a roadway of living bodies towards the Mosque: a 
progress thus recorded by one of the correspondents 
alluded to. 

“Asa sort of advance guard, there came a mob 
of half-naked men shouting, yelling, howling. Some 
whirled round and round, tossing their arms aloft 
as they whirled ; some were foaming at the mouth, 
others had snakes coiled round their necks, snakes 
hanging from between their teeth, snakes twisted 
and squeezed between their hands; some had 
bare swords, which they brandished in the air. 
There were men with skewers stuck through their 
cheeks, men with iron spikes headed with heavy 
iron balls, who kept spinning the point of the spike 
upon their palms till the pieces of sharp jagged 
steel, attached by chains to the ball, began to fly 
round and round, and then they made a feint to 
bring the whirling ball so near their cheeks as to 
slash and gash nose, mouth, and eyes with the 
revolving blades, a feint which, however, was not 
carried inte action, as the police seized them, and 
pushed them on. And, as the harsh strains of the 
band came sharper and clearer, the yelling grew 
more frantic, the shouts more like the inarticulate 
cries of animals in pain, less like those of human 
beings. And then the shrieks, yells, and 
cries were drowned for a moment as the colleges 
of dervishes came marching past, each with 
its sacred banner and its band of music. There 
was a difficulty in getting the long flag-poles 
under the lamps which swung across the street; 
& second difficulty, when the first was overcome, 
of getting the green flag to flaunt out again 
to the breeze, bringing to mind the Whitsuntide 

benefit feast processions, which you see in country 
districts. The music, however, had little resemblance 
to any melody to which the Druids, or Friends-in- 
Need, Foresters, or Hearts of Oak have ever marched. 
Pipe reeds, flat boards struck with a picce of wood, 
triangular drums, cymbals of brass, iron triangles, 
combined to make as hideous a confusion of dis- 
cordant sounds as it has ever happened to me to 
listen to. I suppose that there was some attempt 
at melody, but it seemed to me as if the mnusi- 








of the moment and played upon their instru- 
ments as their fingers chanced to fall, while they 
joined in the yelling shriek of ‘ Allah-el-Allah!’ 
On they came, troop after troop of green-turbaned 
dervishes, with their flags and music; and between 
every two troops there pressed and pushed the 
rear-guard of the mad screaming mob which led 
the way in front. Over the bodies in the street, 
dervishes, flag-bearers, players, and their followers 
tramped forward with unshod feet. Then, 
at the end of the street, appeared the Sheikh 
himself, mounted on a white Arab steed. Ex- 
cept in a burlesque, I never saw so huge a tur- 
ban as that he wore. The enormous folds of 
green muslin were wound round and round his 
head till the weight must have been hard to 
support, even if your brain were clear; and the 
wearer, to all outward semblance, was in a dead 
faint. He looked like a man helplessly drunk, or 
drugged with the fumes of tobacco till he had lost 
all conciousness of where he was, all power of 
using his limbs. His head, surmounted by its 
huge turban, hung down helplessly over, his left 
shoulder, his frame kept lolling to and fro, so that 
he would have fallen off the saddle if there had 
not been men propping him up on either side; his 
mouth was open, the saliva was running down from 
the corners of his lips, The yelling and the shout- 
ing had been well-nigh deafening before; but it 
swelled to a very Babel of shrieks and screams as 
the white horse and his rider were led slowly on 
over the pavement of bodies. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the hoofs came down over the prostrate 
figures ; and even amidst the uproar of the crowd 
you could hear the dull scrunch as the horse trod 
on his way. -As the Sheikh moved onwards, the 
men sprang up from the ground on which they 
lay. Pale as death, half fainting, gasping for 
breath, writhing as if in mortal pain, they looked 
one and all as if they were in various stages of 
epileptic convulsions. Their eyeballs glared out 
of their sockets; their features were contorted 
with hideous spasms; they threw themselves about 
as if they would dash their heads against the stone 
walls, and struggled fiercely with the friends whose 
arms were passed round their shoulders to prevent 
them from falling to the ground. Everybody 
knows the face and form of the boy possessed 
by devils who kneels at the foot of the mount, in 
Raphael’s picture of the Transfiguration. Well, 
among the men over whom the horse had ridden, 
there seemed to be any number of lads possessed, 
from whom the devils had not yet been driven forth, 
I saw men biting the ears, wrenching open the 
clenched teeth, pulling at the cramp-knotted arms 
of these epileptic wretches. I heard shrieks, sobs, 
and groans. The very women in the shop opposite, 
who had squeezed forward to see the horse trample 
on the prostrate men, had turned their heads away. 
The whole scene was ghastly horrible. 








FRANCE. 


Pants, Nov. 16, 

The revival of the ‘‘ Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” 
from which alarming things were anticipated on 
Thursday morning, passed off very damply at the 
Porte Sainte Martin in the evening. Its first per- 
formance took place in 1847 at the Théftre 
Historique, a theatre run up by Alexander 
Dumas under the auspices and with the help 
of the Duke de Montpensier. The play created a 
great sensation when it was first brought out. Its 
plot is simple. The Chevalier de Maison Rouge 
is one of the gardes du corps of Louis Seize, who 
exerts himself to procure the escape of Queen 
Marie Antoinette from the Temple, but it is in 
reality nothing but a pretext to introduce on 
the stage some of the scenes of the Reign of 
Terror. The most striking is the trial of the 
Girondins, who are made to sing a stirring 
chorus when they are sentenced to death. ‘ Mourir 
pour la Patrie” took the popular fancy, and was 
extensively patronised by the mob in 1848, It! 
has been often said by the Opposition press that | 
the Empire could never survive the performance of | 








cians themselves were carried away by the frenzy 





this play. The “liberal experiment” has, how- 
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ever, turned out quite harmless. The police, both 
in uniform and in plain clothes, attended in extra 
force, more especially because it had been reported 
that M. Rochefort was to be present; but there was 
no occasion for their services. The revolutionary 
tribune was hissed instead of applauded. The 
choruses, which sang out of tune, were also hissed 
and it was jokingly said that the police had 
ordered them to spoil the music in order to 
throw discredit upon the play. M. de Forcade 
La Roquette and several official people were 
in the The famous Girondin Song, 
‘““Mourir pour la Patrie’ was vociferously ap- 
plauded; but so far from this applause being 
sign of sedition, it is joined in by M. Paul do 
Cassagnac, who laments in the Pays that the 
‘* Marseillaise’ should not be still the national 
air instead of “ Partant pour la Syrie,” “a pretty 
love composition of the gushing creole, Queen 
Hortense, but one not at all adapted for a march to 
battle.’ The Patrie thus summarises the teaching 
of the piece:—‘'The curtain rises; the words 
‘native land,”’ ‘revolution,’ ‘liberty,’ are heard 
in every passage of the dialogue, and are 
bandied about from side to side. They are received 
with some applause, but the majority of the 
public shrug their shoulders with a smile. The year 
1793 was the crime of Pantin multiplied without end, 
in France metamorphosed into an immense field of 
Langlois. The ground of 1793 has only to be 
ploughed up to find a corpse in every furrow. The 
Convention means Troppmann, Deputy, and 
Dumollard, Judge, on the bench, trying the maid- 
servants before robbing and outraging them. A 
cloud of blood veils the eyes and disgust sickens tho 
heart. In one scene the women Dixmer and Tison 
are condemned to death by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and a ery of reprobation is heard. 
Seventy-six years after those events, the French 
public brands with infamy the scoundrels who 
murdered females and children. Maison Rouge who 
attempts to save the Queen, is applauded beyond 
measure. And when the graceful and gentle 
Marie Antoinette appears, a shadow of melancholy 
passes over every conntenance: for that revolution 
was cruel and monstrous, and spared neither virtue, 
youth, nor beauty, The impression was a good 
and salutary one, and the ontstretched sanguinary 
arms of the guillotine rose up in the imagination of 
all. The men, dressed in carmagnoles and red caps 
appeared like horrible phantoms. A feeling of 
repulsion seized on all, and the French Republic 
received on Thursday evening its well-merited mark 
of reprobation. There was no noise, disorder, or 
manifestation. All that was produced by this 
spectacle of 1793 was a feeling of impatience and 
horror. It is true that a certain emotion moved tho 
souls of all when the chant of the Girondins was 
heard; for ‘ Mourir pour la Patrie’ is noble and 
spirit-stirring.” 


boxes. 





Mr Anp Mrs. German Reep's ENTERTAINMENT. 
—After being closed since August, we are glad to 
hear that the Gallery of Illustration will be 
re-opened on Monday. A new entertainment, 
written by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, entitled Ages 
Ago,” the music of which is by Mr. Frederic Clay, 
will inaugurate the forthcoming“ season.” The 


former is the popular author of several weil-known 


productions, and Mr. Clay is no less esteemed asa 
composer of rising talent who, though not yet 
known to the general public, has charmed by his 
melodies a large circle of connoisseurs, Mr, and 
Mrs. German Reed of course re-appear in the new 
piece, in which Mies Fanny Holland, a soprano of 
great merit, makes her debit. Mr. Arthur Cecil 
will strengthen the cast, ‘Lhe new entertainment 
is to be followed for asbort time by F.C, Burnand 
and Arthur Sullivan’s brilliant triumvire(ta of Cow 
and Boz, which since last season has achieved an 
immense success in the provinces. In consequence 
of the expiration of Mr. and Mre. German Reed's 
lease, this will be their last season at the 
Gallery of Illustration. Me aphid) a 

Norrota Duwprires.—Make a very iicht dough with Tor- 
wick’s GoLD Mapan Baixo Powrkr, 08 for bread, with nuvlk 
or water, and with salt added ; have resdy a large stewpan of 
boiling water, make the dongh into ba'le the size of a medinw 
dumpling ; throw them in, and toil them for twenty minutes 
without talking off the Hd, To ovcertain when they are dono 
nough, stick a fork into one, and if it ¢ mesont clear, it ba done, 
Before serving, tear them epart on the top with two forks, os 
they become Beevy by t cirown steun. Merve with butterand 
gugar, or treacle, 
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REVIEWS. 
Normandy Pi By Henny Burackpurn. 

Loud Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 

For picturesqueness, for retirement, for seaside 
gaicty, for historical interest, for cheap living, the 
province of Normandy recommends itself again and 
again to all who have ever made their stay there. 
Normandy annually draws off scores of holiday- 
making Englishmen who know how to get the 
maximum of lazy enjoyment for the minimum of 
cost, und who are aware that no English watering- 
place, however retired—retired even to dulness— 
will bear comparison with a pretty Norman village, 
even in the matter of economy, leaving out of con- 
sideration the natural beauty and romance of the 
French place, and the quaint enjoyment of the life 
there, and the hone sty of the peasantry. Mr. 
Blackburn, who has told us many pleasant things 
about the Pyrenees before now, knows Normandy by 
heart, and puts us into the way of benefiting by his 
own experience. He is not only a good colourist ; 
How to * do” Normandy with 
this may be gathered from his pages. 
And first he warns prospective travellers of the mis- 
take of a walking tour through Normandy, of the 
advantage of which we have so often heard. A 
walking tour is scarcely economical if the walker's 
time is valuable even to himself; for much is lost 
by footing, and travelling is cheap. Our author goes 
into the cost of a thoroughly satisfactory route. We 
will suppose the tourist arrived at Havre. From 
Havre to Pont Audemer by steamboat; thence by 
roud or railway to all the towns in our route, (visiting 
Rouen by the Seine from Honfleur,) and so back to 
Havre, will cost a ‘* knapsack traveller” 46f. 50c., if 
he takes the banquette of the diligence and travels 
third class by railway. Thus it is a question of less 
than two pounds for those who study economy, 
whilst at least a month’s time is saved by taking the 
diligence. One argument for walking is, that you 
may leave the highroads at pleasure, and see more 
of the country and of the people; but the pedestrian 
has his day’s work before him, and must spend the 
greater part of an August day on the dusty road, in 
order to reach his destination. There are districts, 
such as those round Vire and Mortain, which are 
exceptionally hilly, where he might walk from town 
to town; but he will not see the country so well, 
even there, as from the elevated position of a ban- 
quette. The finest parts of Normandy are generally 
in the neighbourhood of towns, which the traveller 
(who has driven to them) can explore on his arrival, 
without fatigue. Those who prefer that laborious 
comfort the bicycle, will find the roads of Normandy 
hard and smooth and level. Our author, however, 
sticks fast to his banquette ; and we confess we agree 
with him. Let the tourist then adopt Mr. Black- 
burne’s route, which is a very good one. From 
Havre, Pont Audemer is the first destination— 
situate about six miles from Quillebeuf and eight 


tures ue. 


me 


he is very practical. 


advantage : 


from Honfleur, both on the left bank of the 
Seine. Pont Audemer may be reached in a 
few hours, by water from Havre, and from 


Dieppe, Rouen, or Paris there is no railway com- 
munication. From Pont Audemer the traveller can 
go to Lisieux (by road or railway), from Lisieux to 
Caen, Bayeux and St. Lo, where the railway ends, 
and he takes the diligence to Coutances, Granville, 
and Avranches, After a visit to the island of Mont 
St. Michael, he may return (by diligence) by way of 
Mortain, Vire, and Falaise; thence to Rouen, and 
by the valley of the Seine, to the sea-coast. The 
whole journey is a short and inexpensive one, and 
may oceupy a fortnight, a month, or three months 
(the latter is not too long), and may be made a simple 
voyage de plaisir, or, turned to good account for 
artistic study. And for such study what better 
country could possibly be found than old Normandy, 
with its rich mediwval associations? Here indeed 
the student treads charmed ground. He has, as 
Mr. Blackburn puts it, * his idols both of wood and 
stone—wood for dwelling, and stone for worship ; at 


William the Conqueror, and, in the neighbouring 
city of Bayeux, (in one building,) examples of the | 
‘early,’ as well as the more elaborate, Gothic of the 


middle ages. If the architect, or art student, will 
but make this little pilgrimage in its integrity, if he 
will, like Christian, walk in faith—turning neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, and shunning the 
broad road which leads to destruction—he will be 
rewarded. There are two paths for the architect in 
Normandy as elsewhere —paths which we may call 
the ‘simple right’ and the ‘ elaborate wrong,’ and 
the right path is sometimes as difficult to follow as 
the path of virtue. But both artist and amateur 
will revel alike in the beauty of landscape, in the 
variety of form and colour of the old buildings, and 
in the costume of the people; and we cannot imagine 
a more pleasant and complete change from the heat 
and pressure of a London season than to drop down 
(suddenly, as it were, like a bird making a swoop in 
the air,) into the midst of the quiet, primitive popu- 
lation of a town like Pont Audemer, not many miles 
removed from the English coast, but at least a 
thousand in the habits and customs of the people. 
An artist of any sensibility could scarcely do it—the 
shock would be too great, the delight too much to be 
borne; but the ordinary reader, who has prepared 
his mind to some extent by books of travel, or the 
tourist, who has come out simply for a holiday, may 
enjoy the change as he never enjoyed anything 
before.” 

Curiously enough, this primitive, romantic, out-of- 
the-way life tends to Paris as the centre of all things. 
All roads lead to Paris, all railways hurry you there, 
if you are not watchful. Mr. Blackburn bids the 
tourist be cautious, or he will infallibly be whisked 
thither, nolens velens. 

‘*Let him go, for example, to the railway station 
at any port on his arrival in France, and he will find 
everything—people, goods, and provisions, being 
hurried off to the capital, as if there were no other 
place to live in or to provide for. Let him (in pur- 
suit of the journey we have suggested) tread 
cautiously on the fil de fer at Lisieux, for he will 
pass over one of the main lines that connect the 
world of fashion at Paris with another world 
of fashion by the sea. Let him, when at St. 
Lo, apply for a place in the diligence for Avranches, 
and he will be told by a polite official that nothing 
can be done until the mail-train arrives from Paris ; 
and let him not be surprised if, on his arrival at 
Avranches, his name be chronicled in the local 
papers as the latest arrival from the capital. Let 
him again, on his homeward journey, try and per- 
suade the people of Mortain and Vire that he does 
not intend to visit Paris, and he will be able to form 
some estimate of its importance in the eyes of the 
French people.” 

Among Norman watering-places Trouville and 
Deauville bear the palm; but Granville is also a 
favourite place of residence. Of the daily life at 
Trouville and Deauville there is literally nothing 
new to be told; they are the best, the most 
fashionable, and the most extravagant of French 
watering-places ; and there isthe usual round of bath- 
ing in the early morning, breakfast at half-past ten, 
donkey-riding, velocipede racing, and driving in the 
country until the afternoon, promenade concerts and 
in-door games at four, dinner at six or seven (table 
@héte, if you please, where new comers are stared 
at with that solid, stony stare, of which only the 
politest nation in the world is capable), casino after- 
wards, with pleasant, mixed society, concert again, 
and la danse. It is impossible altogether to 
ignore the aspect of anxiety which the majority of 
people bring with them from Paris. They come 
“ possessed,” (the demon is in those huge boxes, 
which have caused the death of so many poor facteurs, 
and which the railway pours out upon us, daily) ; 
they bring their burden of extravagance with them, 
they take it down to the beach, they plunge into the 
water with it, and come up burdened as before. 
Dress is the one thing needful at Trouville—in the 
water, or on the sands. 

“Of the bathing at Trouville, a book might be 
written on the costumes alone—on the suits of 
motley, the harlequins, the Mephistopheles, the 











Pont Audemer the simple domestic architecture of 
the middle ages, and at Lisieux the more ornate and 
luxurious. Passing on to Caen, he will have (in 
ecclesiastical architecture) the memorial churches of 


s}iders, the ‘grasshoppers green,’ and the other 
| eecentric costumes de bain—culminating in a lady’s 
dressed trimmed with death's heads, and a gentle- 
man’s, of an indescribable colour, after the pattern 
of a trail of seaweed. Strange, costly creatures— 








popping in and ont of little wooden houses, seated, 
solitary on artificial rocks, or pacing up and down 
within the limits prescribed by the keeper of the 
show—tell us, ‘ Monsieur l’Administrateur,’ some- 


| thing about their habits; stick some labels into the 


sand with their Latin names, tell us how they 
manage to feather their nests, whether they 
‘ruminate’ over their food—and we shall have 
added to our store of knowledge at the seaside! It 
is all admirably managed (‘ administered’ is the 
word), as everything of the kind is in France. In 
order to bathe, as the French understand it, you 
must study costume, and to make a good appearance 
in the water you must move about with the dexterity 
and grace required in a ball-room ; you must remem- 
ber that you are present at a bal de mer, and that 
you are not in atub. There are water velocipedes, 
canoes for ladies, and floats for the unskilful; fresh 
water for the head before bathing, and tubs of hot 
water afterwards for the feet, on the sands; an 
appreciating and admiring audience on the shore; a 
lounge across the sands and through the ‘ Etablisse- 
ments,’ in costumes more scanty than those of 
Neapolitan fish girls; Yes, youth and beauty come 
to Trouville-by-the-Sea; French beauty of the 
Dresden china pattern, side by side and hand in 
hand, with the young English girl of the heavy 
Clapham type (which elderly Frenchmen adore)—all 
in the water together, in the prettiest dresses, 
‘ sweetly trimmed’ and daintily conceived; all join- 
ing hands, men and women having a ‘ merry go 
round’ in the water, some swimming, some diving, 
shouting, and disporting themselves, and ‘playing 
fantastic tricks before high heaven,’—to the admi- 
ration of a crowded beach.” 


Granville is somewhat quieter as a resort than 
Trouville-by-the-Sea, and the “ Etablissement” is 
second-rate, and the accommodation is not equal to 
that of many smaller watering-places of France. It 
is, however, a pleasant and favourable spot in which 
to study the manners and customs of a seafaring 
people, and the habits of the marine races. There 
are treacherous tides on this coast, and huge 
Atlantic waves that swoop down and cut off the 
retreat of those who are fishing on the rocks. Tho 
late Campbell of Islay and a friend had a narrow 
escape from the tide, and were in fact imprisoned 
with a fisher-girl on the summit of a rock whose 
peak just peeped above the water, where they waited 
till the tide turned. The fisherwomen of Granville 
are famed for their beauty, industry, and courage. 
The women seem to do everything—the “ boatmen”’ 
are women, and the “ fishermen” young girls. 

For a complete contrast to the sunny, breezy, 
saline life of Granville, one should leave it for 
Avranches, with its stiff English colony. 


‘In a few hours we pass from the contemplation 
of fishermen’s lives to a curious kind of civilisation 
—an exotic plant, which some might think was 
hardly worth the transplanting. A little colony of 
English people have taken possession of one of the 
finest and healthiest spots in Europe, and upon this 
vantage ground have deposited, or reproduced as in 
a magic mirror, much of the littleness and pettiness 
that is peculiar toan English country town: they 
have brought insular prejudices and peculiarities, 
and unpacked several of them at Avranches. Do we 
overdraw the picture? Hear one more resident, who 
thus tersely, and rather pathetically, put his 
grievances to us, viva voce:—‘We quiet English 
people,’ he says, ‘ generally dine early, because it is 
considered economical—which it is not! We livé 
exclusively and stiffly, because it is considered proper 
and necessary—which it is not; We go to the 
expense and trouble of bringing out our families, 
because living is supposed to be cheaper than in 
England—which practically it is not! We believe 
that our children will be well educated, and pick up 
French for nothing—which they do not!’ &c. An 
amusing book might be written about English society 
in French towns; no one indeed knows who has not 
tried it, with what little society-props such coteries 
as those at Avranches, Pau, &c., are kept up. It 
varies, of course, every year, and in each place every 
year ; but when we were last at Avranches, ‘society’ 
was the watchword, we might almost say the war- 
cry ; and we had to declare our colours as if we lived 
in the.days of the Wars of the Roses.” 


Old Rouen is being spoiled: the hand of the 
Haussmannites is heavy upon it; gable-ends and 
narrow winding streets and half-blinded windows 
and top storeys which kiss each other across the 
roadway, disappear rapidly, beneath the ruthless 
laws of mathematics. 

‘We are surrounded by old houses, but cannot 
easily find them, and when discovered they almost 
crumble at the touch—they fade away as if by magic; 
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and there is a halo of mystery, we might almost say 
of sanctity, about them which is indescribable ; it is 
as if the blossoms of an early age still clung to the 
old walls, and garlanded with time-wreaths their 
tottering ruins. Rouen is disappearing like a dis- 
solving view—a few more slides in the magic lantern, 
a few more windows of plate-glass, a few more 
grandes rues, and the picture of old Rouen fades 
away. Let us hasten to the Place de la Pucelle, and 
examine the carving on the houses and on the Hotel 
Bourgthéroude, before the great Parisian conjuror 
waves his wand once more. But, hey presto! down 
they come, in a street hard by—even whilst we write 
a great panel totters to the ground—heraldic shields, 
with a border of flowers and pomegranates carved in 
oak ; clusters of grapes and diaper patterns of rich 
design, emblems of old nobility—all in the dust; a 
hatchment half defaced, a dragon with the gold still 
about his collar, a bit of an eagle’s wing, a halberd 
snapped in twain—all piled together in a heap of 
ruin! A few weeks only, and we pass the place 
again ; all is in order, the ‘ improvement ’ has taken 
place; there is a pleasant, wide pavé, and a manu- 
factory for eau gazeuse.” 


We have only space for one more quotation from 
this agreeable book—a little characteristic bit of the 
ways of the French “ sportmans,” which strikes us 
as familiar, and convinces us that we have heard it 
before, but cannot say where. Anyhow it is very 
funny, and we reproduce it, as evidently Mr. Black- 
burn has done. Mr. X., an Englishman, has been 
asked to ‘‘ some magnificent shooting ” by a French 
marquis, and on going out in the morning with the 
keeper, that worthy thus describes the ‘* magnificent 
shooting ’’ of which they are in quest :— 


‘*¢ Pour commencer, monsieur, nous chasserons 
dans les vignes de M. le Marquis, od A cette saison 
nous trouverons certainement des grives (thrushes).’ 
‘Et aprés?’ says X. ‘Eh bien! aprés, nous passe- 
rons une petite heure sur la grande plaine, oi, sans 
doute, nous trouverons une masse d’alouettes (larks). 
En suite je montrerai 4 monsieur certaines poules 
d’eau (moorhens) que je connais: fichtre! nous les 
attraperons. I] y a la-bas aussi, dans le marais, un 
petit lac ot, l’année passée, j’ai vu un canard, mais 
un canard sauvage! Nous le chercherons; peut-étre 
il ysera.’ ‘But have you no partridges?’ ‘ Des 
perdreaux ! mais oui! je le crois bien! (il demande 
si nous avons des perdreaux!) Il y en a, mais ils 
sont difficiles. Nous en avions quatre, mais, le mois 
passé, M. le Marquis en a tué un, et sérieusement 
blessé un second. La pauvre béte n’est pas encore 
guérie. Cela ne nous laisse que deux. Nous les 
chasserons sans doute si monsieur le veut! mais que 
ferons-nous Vannée prochaine? Si monsieur veut 
bien achever cette pauyre béte blessée ca peut 
s’arranger.’ ‘ Well, but have you no covert shooting 
—no hares?’ ‘Les livres? mais certainement, 
nous avons des liévres. Nous irons dans la forét, 
je prendrai mes chiens, et je vous montretrai de 
belles liévres. J’en ai trois—Josephine, Alphonse, et 
le vieux Adolphe. Pour le moment Josephine est 
sacrée—elleest mére. Le petit Alphonse s’est marié 
avec elle ; comme ¢a il est un peu pére de famille; 
nous l’épargnerons, n’est-ce-pas, monsieur? Mais 
le vieux Adolphe, nous le tuerons ; c’est déja temps ; 
voila cing ans que je le chasse !’” 








{Averner & Co.) 

Album: Fifty-six Original Pieces for the Piano- 
forte. By R. Scnumann. Edited by E. Paver. 
These charming little morceauz, many of which 

display, now a peculiar naiveté, and again a depth 
of thought often in inverse ratio to their length, 
will in their present compact and cheap form, be 
most welcome to every pianist. Notwithstanding 
their small size, the printing is remarkably clear, 
and they have evidently been carefully edited. The 
fingering is indicated wherever desirable. Schu- 
mann’s “ Advice to Young Musicians” is prefixed 
to the work. 





John Field’s Nine Nocturnos for the Pianoforte, 

Edited by Exnst Paver. 

Few greater writers for the pianoforte have lived 
than John Field, though his works have been much 
neglected in his native country. They aro as fresh 
now as on the day they were written, and display a 
wonderful knowledge of the legitimate resources of 
the instrument for which they were written. The 
Notturno was a favourite form with him, and in 
none was he more successful. The musical public 
lie under great obligation for the elegant and com- 
Pact edition so carefully produced under the super- 
itendence of Herr Pauer. 


Popular Pieces by J. S. Bach, from his Pianoforte 
Partitas and Suites. Edited and Fingered by 
Ernst Paver. 

The above comprise twelve excerpts from the 
collections of the illustrious musician. They have 
been exceedingly well chosen, and have of course 
been carefully edited, the marks of expression, &c., 
added by Herr Pauer being in excellent taste. 
Many of these pieces were written for the courtly 
dances in vogue in Bach’s time; how will they 
contrast with our present dance music? It is, 
perhaps, hypercritical to remark, that the use of the 
term “pianoforte” in connection with the above 
involves an anachronism. 





(Cuaprett & Co.]} 


“The Tyrolese Evening Hymn.” Idyll for the 
Pianoforte. Transcribed from Mrs. Hemans’ cele- 
brated Ballad ‘Come to the Sunset Tree.” By 
W. 8. Rocxsrro. 

Mr. Rockstro could hardly have chosen a better 
subject for embellishment, than the melody of Mrs. 
Hemans’ ballad, nor could a better piece be desired 
for the display of tasteful expression combined with 
agility and delicacy of touch in the player. The 
interest of the piece is well sustained throughout, 
and it is consequently free from the spun-out effect 
s0 common in compositions of the kind. As the 
fingering is indicated wherever necessary, the piece 
will be found both agreeable and profitable as a study 
for advanced pupils, who will be amply repaid for the 
care and diligence they bestow on getting it up. 





Three Sonatinas for the Pianoforte. By Cann 

Rernecke. Op. 47. 

Three Sonatinas for the Pianoforte. By Carn 

Reinecke. Op. 98. 

The above six charming sonatinas offer a strong 
contrast to the bulk of the pianoforte music of the 
present day. They more resemble tlie compositions 
with which Clementi, Steibelt, and Cramer were 
wont to delight the last generation, than anything 
now put forth by the popular writers for the piano- 
forte. But there is plenty of room for ‘ execution,” 
though the limits of the stave are rarely exceeded, 
and there is an entire absence of the ‘“ scram- 
bling” effects which distinguish the performances of 
modern pianists. Every movement—every phrase 
—is thoughtful and interesting; and symmetry and 
elegance are aimed at, instead of mere means of 
display for the performer. Yet for their proper 
effect, great musical sensibility and a correct taste 
ar? indispensable for the player of buch music, who 
must trust for his effects to his own faculty of touch, 
and his power of making the instrument sing, in- 
stead of the ability to produce rapid showers of 
notes, and readiness in the use of the damper pedal. 
It is a hopeful sign of the times that such music as 
these sonatinas is in demand: the student who 
wishes to acquire a pure and correct taste canhot do 
better than add them to his repertoire. 








[Cramer & Co.] 


‘* Squib Galop.” By W. Meyer Lurz. 

A very good galop, as might be expected from its 
experienced composer. It is melodious, and with 
well marked accent, and is quite unpretentious. 





“The Bouquet Quadrille.” On Popular Airs. By 

Freperick R&VALLIN. 

We do not see much to admire either in the airs 
or their arrangement. Possibly it is as good as 
many of its class, though for dancing purposes more 
attention should have been devoted to rhythm. 
Too many airs are lugged in, the result being of the 
nature of a hodge-podge. 





“ The Evening Star Schottische.” By J. Hemtneway. 

“ The Morning Star Polka.” By the same. 

“ The Beautiful Isle of the Sea Waltz”’ By Fraxx 
Muserave. 

“ The Genevra Polka.” By J. Hemrnewax. 








The above are all established favourites, which 





have undergone revision and re-embellishment con- 
sequent on new editions and new publishers. We 
believe they will long retain tue popularity they have 
deservedly gained. 





“ For ever mine.” Duettino Sentimentale, for 
Soprano (or Contralto) and Tenore. Composed 
by Luter Arpitt. 

A very elegant duet, full of melody and expressive 
phrasing, and affording full scopa for declamatory 
and impassioned singing, the voices very nicely 
sustained by the pianoforte accompaniment. 





¢ ————— 


DEATH AT A THHATRHE. 








A fatal accident has happened at Her Majesty's 
through negligence to a plasterer aged 62, named 
Charles Bartlett. At the inquest on Monday; a 
scene-painter bearing the historic name of David 
Garrick, said he was employed in the scene-painting 
rooms of Her Majesty’s Theatre. About six o’clock 
on Thursday evening last, when at work, he heard 
some person groaning as if in pain, and when look- 
ing about he saw the deceased lying on the stone 
flooring at the bottom of some stairs leading from a 
passage on to the stage. Deceased had been 
engaged in the theatre during the day as a plas- 
terer, and had been working there for some months, 
He was quite insensible, and bleeding from the 
nose and mouth. He had evidently fallen down the 
stairs in question on to the stone flooring beneath. 
There were no hand-rails on the stairs, which 
were only used for taking up the scenery. 
The deceased had left off work, and was making his 
way out of the theatre, when, it being dark, he must 
have tissed his way, and instead of leaving the stage 
by the regular stone staircase, had got on to tho 
scenery stairs, and fell down. A doctor was sent for, 
who advised the removal of the injured man to the 
hospital, which was at onee done, and he died the 
same night. Mr. W. Lee; junior architect of the 
theatre, was calied, and deseribed the use and 
position of the stairs in question. Thé deceased 
had no occasion to use those stairs td leave the 
house. There was usually a barrier placed acrosé 
them to prevent accidents, but on the day in question 
the barrier had been removed by some one to admit 
of some scenery being brought in, and had not been 
replaced as it should have been. The jury returned 
the following verdict :— That the deceased met his 
death by an accidental fall through the negligence of 
séme pérson or persons unknown.” 





——— 


Eny Diocesan Cuuncne Music Socrery.—It may 
be in the recollection of our readers that this Society 
in March last, offered two prizes, one of five guineas 
for the best musical arrangement of the Nicene 
Creed for Parish Choirs, and another of three 
guineas for the best simple organ accompaniment 
to the Creed when monotoned ; the successfulcan- 
didates being required to publish their compositions 
in a cheap form. No less than sixty-eight compo- 
sitions from every part of the United Kingdom, and 
even from America and India, were sent in: These 
having been mney examined by a Committee of 
the Society, were submitted to three gentlemen of 
the highest standing in the musical world: in 
accordance with their unanimous ahd independent 
verdict, the prize for the best arrangement of the 
Creed has been adjudged to Alexander 8. Cooper, 
Esq., of 20, Brompton Crescent. No prize has been 
awarded to any of the harmonised monotones. It 
ought to be added that certified copies of the exer- 
cises selected by the Committee, were submitted to 
the musical referees, 80 that the authors of the com- 

itions were unknown. The , the Rev. 

. Gerald Vesey; Laurence Court, Hun’ » will 
be obliged by the addresses of the authors of two 
Creeds marked “J. Foggitt” and “J. Bradford” 
being sent to him. 
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Madlle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at EXETER HALL, 
Nov. 20, Dec. 1 & 15. 

TO-MORROW, SATORDAY, NOV. 20th. 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at EXETER HALL, 
By desire Extra Grand Morning 
Performance. Repetition of THE 
MESSIAH. Principal Per- 
formers: Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Sig. Foli. Conductor, Mr. 
Henry Lestiz. To commence at 
Half-past Two o'clock. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
LIVERPOOL, Nov. 23.  Phil- 
harmonic Society. Artistes : 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Madlle. 








Drasdil, Signor Gardoni, and 
Mr. Foli. Conductor, Mr. BENE- 
DICT. 





Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 24. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
ST. ANDREW’S HALL, NOR- 
WICH, Noy. 25 & 26. Grand 
Festival Performances. Artistes: 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. 
Drasdil, Mdme. Gilardoni, Signor 
Gardoni, Signor  Foli. Solo 
Pianoforte, J. M. WEHLI. Con- 
ductor, Mr. BEeNepIct. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
DOME PAVILION, BRIGH- 
TON. (EveningConcert.) Nov.29. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
Third Subscription Concert, at 
EXETER HALL. Mendelssohn’s 
HYMN OF PRAISE and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS SELECTION. 
Artistes: Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
Mdme. Gilardoni, Mdlle. Drasdil, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. J. M. Wehli. Wednesday 
Evening, Dec. 1. Conductor, Mr. 
Henry L&s.ie. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
VICTORIA ROOMS, CLIFTON, 
Friday Evening, Dec. 3, & Satur- 
day Afternoon, Dec. 4. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 


MUSIC HALL, EDINBURGH, 
Dec. 6. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
QUEEN'S ROOMS, GLASGOW, 
Dec. 7. 














Malle. Christine Nilsson’s 
CONCERT TOUR.—Future dates 


will be duly announced. 
201, Recent Street, Lonpoy, 


Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIBS. 


Per — + 17s. 4d. 
» * Year 8s. 8d. 
= Quarter .. 4s. 4d, 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*.* Caxours AND Post-Orrics ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR 

or J. SWIFT, 55, Kine-street, Recent-staziutr, W, 

Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 
AND 

59, Freer Street, 


FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





C. W. J.—Your communication is an advertisement. 
AmBrosE.—We cannot answer your question. Write to Sir 
Fredrick Ouseley. 

P.—The matter is not worth notice. It can injure no one 
but the author. 

W. B. B.—Your communication gave no clue to date or 
locality. 











*.* It is particularly requested that no admis- 
sions to concerts or theatres be given to persons 
applying for them as reporters for or connected 
with this Journal. All tickets should be sent to 
the Office, 55, King Street, Regent Street, ad- 
dressed to the Editor. 








Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


—o— 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


- 








LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1869. 








A new play by Mr. Burnand is in preparation at 
the Queen’s Theatre. 





Mr. W. 8. Gilbert is [writing a new extravaganza 
for the Gaiety Theatre. 





We are glad to hear that Mr. John Hollingshead 
is rapidly improving in health. 





It is said that Mr. F. Gye has secured a lease for 
twenty-one years of Her Majesty's Theatre. 





The Builder hears of an English nobleman ready 
to spend £150,000 in building another opera house 
if the proper site can be obtained. 





Mr. A. Baylis, who has achieved some reputation 
as a tenor singer, announces his first appearance 
in London, at his own concert, at the Beethoven 
Rooms next week. 





The Messrs. Mansell, well known in the provinces, 
have, we hear, taken the Lyceum for three years, at 
the end of Mr. Allerton’s term, which closes on the 
11th of next month. 





Mr. Henry Russell desires it to be put upon record 
that he is not dead yet. Nobody who has the advan- 
tage of knowing Mr. Russell would accuse him of 





Nov. 19th, 1869, 


The Drury Lane Pantomime will be from the pen 
of Mr. E. L. Blanchard, on the well-known subject of 
‘* Beauty and the Beast.” The clever and amusing 
Vokes family will have good characters. 





It is announced that the Saxon Parliament will be 
asked for half a million of thalers for the re-construc- 
tion of the Dresden Theatre. The King and that 
city will supply the remainder of the sum required. 





Mr. Palmer, of Niblo’s Garden, New York, has 
arrived in England with a view to effect engagementg 
with Messrs. Sothern, Fechter, Buckstone, Byron, 
J. L. Toole, and many other actors, actresses, and 
dramatists. 





We hear that the Cantata composed by Mr. C, 
Warwick Jordan, for the Oxford degree of Mus. Bac., 
is shortly to be performed with complete band and 
chorus at the Alexandra Hall, Blackheath, conducted 
by the composer. 

The new Boston musical paper, Folio, seems to 
have startled the journalists of the old school in 
America by its fearless exposure of humbugs, and 
its advocacy of the rights of ‘‘ Young America.” It 
has created a profound sensation. 





We learn that the new theatre building at Chelsea 
is situated in Sloane Square, opposite to the station 
of the Metropolitan Railway. It is to be called 
“The New Belgravia,” and will open next month 
under the management of Mr. Henry Grant. 





On the evening of the Prophet’s birthday the new 
Italian opera at Cairo opened with - Rigoletto.” 
This house has been built and inaugurated within 
eight months of the day when the first stone was 
laid. The State-box was occupied by the Viceroy 
and the Duke and Duchess of Aosta. 





Mr. Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, after a most 
successful professional tour through Canada 
and the United States, intends giving three of his 
popular entertainments on the songs of Scotland at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, early in January next, 
previous to his departure for Australia. 





A new central theatre on a large scale is to occupy 
the site of Saville House, Leicester Square, which 
was destroyed by fire some time ago. The specula- 
tion will be in the hands of a public company, and 
will embrace a winter garden in addition to the 
theatre. We understand that a deposit has been 


.| paid for the freehold of the site. 


oe 


Dr. Cumming has discovered the exact distinction - 
between the Church of Rome and the Reformed 
Churches. It isa musical one merely. Ata meeting 
in Birmingham this week Dr. Cumming gave this 
illustration: There was unison, and there was har- 
mony. The Church of Rome had unison ; the Pope 
gave the key note, and the whole Church sounded 
the same note. Protestants had harmony; the 
Wesleyans were the soprano, the Independents the 
contralto, the Church of Scotland was the tenor, 
and the grand old Church of England was the bass. 





At the General Meeting of the Philharmonic 
Society, held Nov. 15, Mr. Charles Santley was 
unanimotisly elected Member. The following dates 
were fixed on for the concerts of the ensuing 
season: Wednesdays—March 16, 30; Mondays— 
April 25; May 9, 23; June 6, 20; July 4, The 
following were also elected Associates: Messrs. 
Henry R. Eyres, Frederick Westlake, George 
Mount, Charles Sherwood Jekyll, W. Chalmers 
Masters, Walter Bache, John Francis Barnett, 
Arthur O’Leary, Henry Holmes, Henry Gadsby; 
and Miss Madelena Cronin. 





Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and suite honoured the Holborn Theatre 
with their presence on Saturday evening, to witness 
the revival of the “Lady of Lyons.” The Prince 





being anything like it, 





and Princess on entering the Royal box were re- 









‘in England; thgy were not there. The dramatic 


* sometimes for years, the same allowance could not 
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ceived with prolonged and enthusiastic cheers by a 
crowded and fashionable audience. During the 
progress of the play, their Royal Highnesses 
frequently applauded in a very marked manner, 
and on leaving the theatre the Prince was gra- 
ciously pleased to express to Mr. Sullivan the great 
pleasure the Princess and himself had derived from 
the performance. 





Organ-playing by electrical machinery, is awaken- 
ing the interest of the press at the present 
moment. They have been a long time discover- 
ing the existence of the process, but they are 
making up for lost time with much joking. The 
Atheneum suggests that with one key-board and one 
organist in St. Paul’s, wires laid on to the church 
organs of London would suffice for their perform- 
ance. Hereon the Pall Mall Gazette says, ‘‘ This 
appears to be the most decided step yet taken 
towards that centralization which is the dread of 
vestrymen and guardians.” And the Pall Mall, 
in its usual ironical style, goes on to make the 
following proposal :—‘‘ It is obvious that we cannot 
have simultaneous church music without simul- 
taneous church services. Supposing a church or 
chapel is afflicted with a slow reader, the organ at 
St. Paul’s might strike up an anthem in the middle 
of the first lesson. If we are to adopt the new plan, 
let it be complete in all its arrangements, and we 
must confess that it might be extended with advan- 
tage. Instead of incurring considerable expense by 
educating our daughters in music, why not let one 
daughter receive a thorough musical education, and 
play on a pianoforte fn some central position con- 
nected by electric wires with all other pianofortes 
in and around the metropolis? This would at once 
release several women from an occupation in which 
few of them excel, and enable them to devote their 
attention to public affairs, in which they are so 
anxious to take a part.” 





Our colonies, like over-precocious children, begin 
to turn round and laugh in the face of their poor old 
mother. Here is Australia casting in our teeth the 
inefficiency of our actors at home. The manager of 
the Theatre Royal Melbourne, comes over to London 
to engage talent for the Antipodes. When he returns, 
he expresses his opinion of the London stage in a 
speech before a crowded house. 


His object in visiting England, as every one was, 
no doubt, aware, was to procure a supply of fresh 
talent for the amusement of the Melbourne public, 
hut he regretted to say that he had not been s0 suc- 
cessful as he could have wished. There were, in 
fact, no stars of any great magnitude to be obtained 


authors were now the stars, such men, for example, 
as Boucicault, Robertson, Brough, Halliday, &c. 
As to stock actors, he could assure the public that 
the stock companies in Australia were as good, in 
fact better, than the stock companies at home. This 
was also the opinion of Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. 
Anderson, Lady Don, and Mdme. Celeste, whom he 
had met during his visit, and who, by the way, 
begged to send their kind greetings to the Melbourne 
people. (Applause.) The English actors, he must 
also say, were very much indebted to the kindness 
and consideration shown to them by the Press. He 
had been particularly struck with this on one oc- 
casion. The public were little aware of the labour 
which the actors had to go through here, in con- 
sequence of the incessant changes of program, and 
the constant production of new pieces, sometimes 
two or three in a week. It was excusable here if, 
under such circumstances, a piece was not perfectly 
done the first night of its performance ; but in Lon- 
. don, where the pieces generally ran for months, and 


be made. Well, he was present at the first pro- 
duction of a piece in London, which was very 
imperfectly done, but the papers next morning 
refrained from censuring, and noticed the per- 
formances favourably. At home, also, an actor was 
not judged by his performance of a single character, 
but had his performances throughout an engage- 
ment. 


Our readers will however be relieved to hear that 
one well-graced actor is left to unhappy Britain, and 
one pre-eminently gifted actress. Unfortunately this 
cruel Melbourne manager has borne them away ; 
thus the mother country is wholly destitute. Their 


A French paper has some remarks relative to the 
‘* Marseillaise ” and other republican melodies which 
recent events in France are again bringing into 
public notice. The “ Marseillaise” is not actually 
French. It was first performed, it seems, in 1782, 
at the theatre of Mdme. de Montesson, who was 
secretly married to the Duke of Orleans; only it 
was not then the ‘ Marseillaise,” but a German 
melody. At a later period with some remodelling 
and embellishing, a change of measure and the well 
known words adapted to the music, the ‘Chant de 
l’Armée du Rhin ” was obtained, which some months 
afterwards became the ‘ Marseillaise,” and was 
executed, in 1792, in all the theatres of Paris, when 
the people of Marseilles brought it to the capital. 
We must, however, in justice, add that the facts 
above mentioned have been strongly contested. A 
few words relative to other patriotic songs. The 
“Chant du Départ” of Chénier, music by Méhul, 
was sung for the first time at the Opera on the 
29th of September, 1794, after ‘‘Iphigénie en Tau- 
ride ;’’ and during eight years it was included in the 
program of nearly all the representations of the 
French lyric stage. The ‘ Réveil du Peuple,” words 
by Sourrigniére de Saint-Marc, was set to music by 
Pierre Gaveaux, principal tenor at the Thédtre 
Feydeau, where it was played for the first time. 
When the “‘ Marseillaise ” was published by Imhault, 
violinist, formerly leader of the orchestra at Mdme. 
de Montesson’s, some hundreds of copies were sold ; 
whereas the brothers Gaveaux disposed of thirty-one 
thousand of the ‘‘ Réveil” in a few days. The can- 
tata of ‘‘ Persuis and Bouillée,”_ Héros Francais, was 
given for the first time at the Opera on the 14th of 
July, 1815. The ‘Carmagnole” is an old Provengal 
air. The “Ca ira”—the true one; for there are 
some hundreds—is the work of Bécourt and of 
Landré, the popular ballad-writer. It was sung for 
the first time by the people on the night of the 5th 
of October, 1789. Lafayette led the singers, that is 
to say, the National Guards, marching on Versailles. 
Let us add that there were other words of the citizen- 
marquis, and that those now known were restored at 
a later date by the labourers of the Champ de Mars. 
We may also add that the air is a dance tune, the 
original name of which was the “ Carillon National,” 
and that Queen Marie-Antoinette was accustomed 
to play it on the harpischord. 





Dr. Vellere is growing exacting. In time he will 
make a second Boucicault. The following are the 
conditions which he announces as the only terms 
under which humanity may have the happiness of 
beholding his two beautiful plays :— 


1. That I shall only treat with Lessees of first- 
class Theatres. 

2. That I shall require of them that only first- 
class artists shall act in them, so that my productions 
may have as good a chance as those that have not 
been approved of. 

8. That all clear profits shall be divided into three 
parts, of which the first is to be the share of the 
Lessee, who will undertake the bringing out of the 
first of either of my two dramas, and with whom 1 
will share the produce of the copyright vested in me ; 
the second share shall be my own, but only until all 
the expenses I have hitherto had be reimbursed to 
me, and after that period I shall be satisfied with the 
half of that share, and the others to be added to the 
third share; and that— 

4. The total of that sum shall be devoted to the 
maintenance, improvement, and aggrandisement of 
the Dramatic College, which is to receive besides 
dramatic, also operatic, musical, literary (connected 
with the Press or otherwise) decayed persons, be 
they English or foreign, for music has become 
universal, the difficulties of languages have almost 
ceased to exist, vide Mr. Fechter and Mr. Charles 
Mathews, a fraternal feeling has sprung up between 
all the civilised nations, which ought to be, and is 
already cultivated in this country more than else- 
where ; and— 

5. That my two dramas shall be represented just 
as unaltered, or revised as they have been issued 
from the hand of their author. 


The hauteur with which Dr. Vellere lays down his 
financial conditions is eclipsed by paragraph 5, 
where he proclaims his own exemption from errors 
as an author. No line shall be altered; not a 
comma added or subtracted. Just as he has turned 
out the plays, so will they be acted; no cuts at re- 


carpenter's scene lengthened out, no alteration 
whatever. We always knew Dr. Vellere to be inex- 
perienced in stage matters: indeed he has confessed 
it; and we now see him supplementing a tyro’s 
ignorance with an assumption of infallibility not 
put forward even by men who have spent all their 
lives in dramatic authorship. Robertson, Boucicault, 
Westland Marston—all such men construct and 
re-construct, alter, tone down, cut, extend, fashion 
and hammer into shape as rehearsal goes in, accept- 
ing the assistance and advice of others equally 
interested as themselves in the success of the piece. 
But Vellere is unalterable: quod scripsit, scripsit : 
he evolves his drama from his inner consciousness 
during an eon of half-holidays, and no rehearsal can 
possibly affect or modify the superlative merits of a 
drama sv born, 








A WONDERFUL PARALLEL. 





We are aware that a Monday Popular Concert 
often affords opportunity for deep reflection—indeed 
we have occasionally observed philosophers there 
busied in the profoundest reverie: eyes closed, 
mouth open, head sunk on breast, and to all intents 
lost to the distractions of surrounding humanity. 
Still, we were not prepared for a philosophy so pro- 
found as that which a visit toa Monday Popular 
Concert has inspired a writer in the Daily News, 
Let us quote a slice of his theory, as it appeared in 
that paper on Thursday morning. 

‘Our actors might take some useful hints from 
musicians, especially from the eminent artists who 
perform on such occasions as the Monday Popular 
Concerts. There is something gracious, as well as 
refined, in the strict tutored manner in which the 
grand quartettes are played, with a complete sinking, 
on the part of each artist, of his or her own indi- 
vidual points. This symphonic agreement and 
reserve has the effect of developing the beauties of 
the work in hand, while excluding that unwise and 
meretricious emphasis which is indulged in upon 
the stage without rhyme or reason. The great vice 
of our actors is this propensity to show off, as it 
were, on their own account, and to bring into their 
business, at any hazard to verisimilitude, some ac- 
complishment of grinning or sighing, or hee-hawing, 
or what not, that they may possess. The master- 
pieces of Beethoven, of Mendelssohn, or of Schubert, 
are differently treated. It might be well, indeed, 
for the London theatres, that audiences of the same 
critical tastes as those to be found now at St. 
James’s Hall would attend them. The reign of 
clap-trap would very soon be over.” &c., &c. 

This is certainly an extraordinary lesson, which 
none but a great mind could possibly have derived 
from a visit to a ** Monday Pop.” It proves the 
writer’s capacity for mystical interpretation. For 
is there any earthly parallel between, say, a quartet 
by Beethoven and a comedy by Robertson—or 
between the two modes of executing these? Is the 
cast of a play anything like the partition of a con- 
certed piece? Would it be appropriate to compare 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda’s bowing with Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin’s acting of Lady Macbeth, or to say that 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s octave-playing is on the whole 
superior to Mr. Hare’s by-play with his eye-glass in 
“School” ? If these things cannot be so compared, 
what is the use of submitting them to a purely 
arbitrary and one-sided test-point? We are afraid 
that evening in St. James’s Hall (last Monday, we 
suppose) has obscured our contemporary’s intelli- 
gence, and that he sees things through a hazy 
medium. If this sort of parallel-facturing goes on, 
we shall expect an article something in this style :— 

‘“‘ How beautiful is the behaviour of our eminent 
artists at the Monday Pops! How sublime is their 
absence of conceit! There they sit. All blushing. 
Pulling together. Like one man, Ah! Might not 
our painters take pattern by that graceful modesty— 
that complete abnegation of all individual ostenta- 
tion? Certainly. Look at academicians. There 
they leave their pictures on the walls of the 
Academy all day—all to-morrow—all next day—for 
a month—two months—for low people to stare at 
and admire, So conceited, you know! Eminent 
artists of Monday Pops never do things in that vain 
style. They sit in public for two hours or so, and 
then take their fiddles home with ’em. Why 








names are Mr, Bandmann and Miss Milly Palmer. 


hearsal, no additional tag for a favourite actress, no 


shouldn't painters take their pictures home with 
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‘em ? 
that. 
phasis. 


Much more unassuming.—Beautiful melody, 


Symphonic agreement. No meretricious em 


What I like.. 


» uncon—., 


. unconsciousness of effort 


. - Goo’ nigh’.” 





THE ORATORIO SEASON. 


November and December are the months for the 
winter campaign in choral music, when Handel 
and his oratorios are specially in the ascendant. 
We say * Handel and his oratorios,” although after 
those of the ‘‘ Messiah” and the “ Israel”’ it would 
be difficult to point out any other certain of being 
heard in the course of the season. Handel, for 
about a quarter of a century, gave unbrokenly 
twelve grand oratorio performances, year after 
year, and it was by these and not his operatic 
speculations that he realized the thousands he 
bequeathed at his death. That oratorio nights 
with the Harmonic Society in Exeter Hall have 
not always proved successful in a pecuniary regard, 
has arisen from the fact that this honourable 
society has not followed in the wake of the great 
composer who established the fashion in this 
country. ‘The Harmonic Society insists upon 
giving the whole of the particular oratorio—good, 
bad, and indifferent—and nothing but the oratorio. 
Handel, on the contrary, gave his oratorios with 
“additions” and“ shortenings,” with one, two, and 
even three concertos on the organ, Italian songs 
interspersed here and there—opportunities to show 
off Mdme. Cuzzoni (who in those days of com- 
parative economy received £2000 for her annual 
engagement), Signoras Francesana, Frazi, Strada, 
Faustina, and his many other great stars in the dra- 
maticephere. Nor was he atall particular in what 
he called an oratorio. Hercules in some of his odd 
labours figured with him as a character sufficiently 
obedient to the gods to be classed as the heroic- 
religious personage worthy of being admitted with 
the old biblical heroes into the mystic circle; and 
even Semele who jilted Athamas, her betrothed, 
for the more mighty Jove, and disappeared ina 
cloud of smoke for her vanity and impudence, was 
cast “after the manner of an oratorio.”” The Har- 
monic Society occasionally patronise “Samson” and 
** Solomon,” ‘‘ Judas” and “ Joshua,” but steadfastly 
decline to meddle with either‘*Semele” or “Hercules.” 
Upon the same principle it sets on one side the 
ever-living ode of John Dryden—the Alexander's 
Feast, and the not less entertaining, although 
more lowly and simple, Acis and Galatea of 
John Gay. Until all the professedly religious 
oratorios of Handel have been made familiar to 
the music loving public, perhaps it may be thought 
unnecessary for the society to relax the strict rule 
in this regard—that of eschewing the mytholo- 
gies. Stillan exception might be made for the 
wonderful oratorio or serenata of ‘‘ Semele,’’ because 
so great and so short, and requiring so little of 
“shortening,” and possibly nothing in the way of 
addition. The tale of Semele points a moral, 
and the Formosa of Thebes in the hands of 
Handel can be listened to with profit and never 
without interest. Semele is about to be married 
to Prince Athamas, and the drama commences 
with an august wedding ceremonial. Cadmus, 
her father, King of Thebes, consults the priests, 
and the priests consult the oracle; bat Jupiter, 
who has seen the young beauty, and 
decided upon quite another thing than that of 
marriage with her betrothed, directs the oracle to 
portend the direst mischief from the alliance, 
compels the king to change his mind, and put an 
end to the ceremony. Meanwhile the autocrat of 
Olympus has prepared a sweet little spot of his 
own for the reception of the young lady, and has 
her supernaturally conveyed into the lone para- 
dise. He prefers his suit, and Athamas is for- 
gotten: the god is too strong for frail mortality : 
Semele has everything she can desire; curiosity 
cannot suggest more than that which surrounds 
her. But Jupiter has a wife, who has not been 
unobservant of these doings, and assuming the 


the sequestered bower, and talks over the event 
with the unsuspecting happy one. Semele is in- 
duced to request the mighty Jove to appear in all 
his true majesty, and no words of remonstrance 
on his part can lead her to forego the request. 
He does so, and the poor girl is burnt to a cinder. 
The moral is plain; young ladies must not resign 
their solemn engagements for pretty bowers, 
sweet isles, and the soft speeches of middle-aged 
gentlemen. ‘The theme tickled Handel much; it 
fell in with his own heart; for he had, it is said, 
been treated in much ths same fashion when about 
the age of Athamas. ‘The scenes are all drawn 
out with a most masterly hand, the choral effects 
superb; the recitatives, grand; the supernatural, 
portrayed in his best way; and the songs in his 
finest style, some, indeed, not to be surpassed. 
The serenata of ‘ Acis and Galatea,” noble and 
varied as it is, and inimitable in its own way, is 
not so large or so highly wrought as the ‘* Semele.” 
Handel was in his fifty-eighth year when he 
penned the latter, and age had not touched 
his imaginative power, but long  experieuce 
had given him a terseness and condensation of 
expression not to be found in the earlier serenata. 
There are no unmeaning recitatives, and the chief 
portion of the declaimed dialogue is beyond 
measure fine. Handel of course lengthened its 
performance by his organ concerto playing, which 
he introduced here and there in all his oratorios 
without reference to the action of his drama. In 
these days the Handel concerto for the organ in 
such situations will not do. The enormous or- 
chestra,so bright, brilliant, massive, and contrasted 
would deaden the ear to anything that could be 
heard from the organ, which at best is but a 
miserable imitation of the orchestra. There is, how- 
ever, an inexhaustible mine of orchestral music to 
be found in the overtures to Handel’s operas; and 
many a sleepy point in the Handelian drama 
might be enlivened by the interpolation of one of 
these short and energetic symphonies. The 
practice would only be an adaptation of the 
Handelian principle—please the audience at all 
risks. He relieved his hearers in the ‘ Israel” 
with his best Italian sopranos in some of his best 
Italian arias; and on one occasion, when the organ 
had become somewhat too familiar, introduced the 
violin concerto played by the Paganini of his day, 
We may be sure that Handel—if now living— 
would only live for one thing—to fill Exeter Hall: 
and fill it he would by cutting and clipping, 
adding and contrasting, playing himself, and 
getting others to play, drafting in Italian vocalists 
with English, in short attempting everything 
until he had accomplished his purpose. We now 
hear so little of Handel’s semi-religious oratorios, 
because it is insisted that the audience shall listen 
to them just as the composer left them. Handel 
never left them alone; he was ever changing, and 
trying after new points and new effects. Imagine 
him the present director of his great choral works, 
and the knife would ever be in his hand, the red 
pencil ready between his lips. He well knew that 
although the public liked grand choruses, they 
liked much better great singers in grand songs. 
He paid one of his tenor vocalists as much as 
£4000 for the season, and high prices for high 
singers was no novelty in his time. The songs 
remain, although both composer and vocalist have 
departed. Why not make use of them? Why 
not excise the dragging, unmeaning, and useless 
declamation, the silly by-play, the nothing but 
old-fashioned passage, the weak chorus, and in- 
sert, as the composer did, the song and chorus 
and instrumental piece that never tire. ‘See the 
conquering hero comes” was not written for the 
“ Judas,” nor the “ Dead March” for the ‘‘ Saul.” 
Both are translations from other oratorios; and 
that which Handel thought good to do, cannot 
be reprehensible as a principle. ‘“ Samson” and 
“ Solomon” tire, not from the great points lying 
in these works, but from the utterly faded cha- 
racter of scenes altogether without interest, and 
quite unconnected with the real story. No one 





shape of Semele’s sister, the innocent Ino, goes to 


wants them, no one could miss them. The mu- 





sician dislikes them, the amateur runs away from 
them. Why offend both from the wish to preserve 
a rule Handel himself never recognised? Why 
destroy the chance of success, and keep back the 
unknown and priceless jewels of the author by 
playing and singing what he himself would tear 
up and put into the fire ? When are we to hear the 
“Belshazzar” or the “ Athaliah,” if this law is to be 
kept? What is to become of the “ Theodora” and 
the ‘* Susanna,“ the “ Joseph,” and the ‘‘ Alewander 
Balus?” The ‘ Athaliah”—written for Oxford 
and Oxford Dons—is a marvellously fresh work 
even as it stands; it brought hima heap of money 
at Oxford, which he took, and the offer of a 
Doctor’s degree, which he would not take. But 
grand and pleasing as is this oratorio, it cannot 
stand alongside of the ‘‘ Susanna” or the * Theo- 
dora” in high tragic interest, nor in closeness of 
thought and expression. Handel was a much 
stronger man in 1748, than he was in 1733. Three 
score years had told off their summers, and his 
bright brown hair had turned to silver: but his 
power of original conception, his inspired grasp of 
the situation, remained with him, and his modes 
of using all that mind and feeling taught him had 
culminated to the utmost pitch of perfection. 

If Handel could give twelve oratorio perform- 
ances annually for a full quarter of a century, it 
is not too much to imagine the same thing could 
be done now with the music he has left, and with 
a certainty of pecuniary success provided his rule 
be adopted of relieving the dramas of what does 
not tell, by shortenings, by additions, by songs by 
great vocalists, instrumental movements by a fine 
band, and, if necessary, the solo by the last new 
foreigner. Where there was one listening amateur 
in Handel’s day there are now a hundred—nay, 
five hundred: and the great things of the com- 
poser are now so grandly given that their effects 
are felt on all sides. He only requires the same 
chances he seized upon for himself to keep his 
position as the greatest oratorio composer the 
world has ever seen. 








DR. VELLERE. 





We are in a position to ease the public curiosity 
with respect to the prospective capacity of Dr. 
Vellere to occupy a front rank in our dramatic 
literature. That gentleman, whose claims to occupy 
the very van of the army of playwrights suffers so 
greatly from his overweening modesty, has favoured 
us with a batch of his compositions in prose and 
verse. They are multifarious in kind, They are 
printed for the most part in the pages of a small 
publication called the Harrow Review, which appears 
to be written, edited, and perhaps printed by Dr. 
Vellere himself: at all events each article either 
bears his superscription or has an editorial statement 
that heis the author. Dr. Vellere’s manner appears 
to be as profuse as his matter; but his prose 
generally inclines to the malin. In fact Dr. Vellere, 
like Major Bagstock, is “sly, sir, devilish sly.” 
His humour is so subtle that it escapes between the 
process of writing it down and reading it: it has so 
ethereal a volatility. Here is Dr. Vellere uncom- 
monly sly about London. 

“‘ Now let us return to London. What does that 
word, as a word, mean? As the name of a place, 
the whole world knows of its signification and 
significance. Londinium, abbreviated Lundin, and 
now-a-day London, as Dr. Smith tells us in his 
Dictionary, is a city in Britain, and that’s all. 
What a pity that they did not give it another name. 
One can’t even make a pun of it. You might say 
to a harassed person, go to Brighton, it will brighten 
you up: toa dirty fellow, go to Bath; to a sufferer 
fearing death, go to Gravesend; but with regard to 
London you may perhaps apostrophize it as the 
devil’s own shop.” 

To this is subjoined an editorial comment 48 
follows :—‘‘ It seems almost needless to mention here 
that the above emanates from the pen of Dr. Vellere, 
who is a political refugee in this country, and is & 
native of Pesth in Hungary. During the eventful 
year of 1848 he was a member of the great Council 
of Administration at Vienna, and for some time an 





officer in the Academical Legion; some of whom 
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formed the body-guard of the celebrated Polish 
General Bem, who died at Constantinople converted 
to Moslemism, and raised to the dignity of a Bashaw.” 
Bashaw by all means. Only the intelligent reader 
in ejaculating the word at ,the end of such stuff, will 
probably leave out the “Ba-.” 

The following is a specimen of Dr. Vellere’s poetry. 
It will be observed that he is as scornfully inde- 
pendent of the metrical laws which fetter verse- 
writers as he is of the laws which fetter people who 
write for the stage. 


Hark! the death knell is now booming o’er India’s 
torrid soil! 

To the foreign grave they’re bringing one to rest from 
life’s turmoil ; 

He, the modern Leonidas at the new Thermopile, 

Fought ’gainst hundred eighty millions who from 
thousands fled away ! 

And he proved the Briton’s valour, show’d the Hindoo 
England’s fame, 

That her flag that braved a millennium, is unfurl’d still 
the same! 


Ah! the accursed rebel’s bullet! one so young and fair 
thou’st slain— 

Wretched Hindoo! thou shalt learn yet civilisation 
ne’er fights in vain. 

Youth of sixteen springs thou returnest dust to the 
grave beneath— 

Yet thy fair name shall ascend crown’d with glory’s 
immortal wreath ! 


Here is another: we keep the spelling intact :— 


When the rose once blooms 
The heart’s full of love ; 
For the time of sweet roses 
Is also that of love. 
But only the roses 
Bloom fresh every year ; 
Yet love blooms but one time, 
And then all is sear. 


Every year comes Spring 
When the Winter gives way ; 
But man is the only 
That has but one May ! 
The swallows depart, 
And return to our shore ; 
But man once departed, 
Returns here no more ! 
To the above is appended an editorial footnote: 
“This is decidedly one of the most beautiful and 
touching songs ever composed.” We are glad Dr. 
Vellere thinks so. 
It is with reluctance we part from Dr. Vellere in 
his poetic mood. We must fain give one more 


specimen of the Vellerean philosophy, poetically | substratum. 


expressed. 


Nor poor, nor youth, nor old age, 
Nor wealth gives preference, 

The sin alone, or virtue, 
Makes the only diff’rence. 

A circle of pale sinners, 
With mien all wrought by Death, 


Not one soul is among them 
Undefiled by sins breath. 


The above perhaps represents Dr. 





and who have made up their mind beforehand that 
they will enjoy themselves, and who believe it would 
be almost impossible in a jolly town like Liverpool 
one could not have a “lark” or enjoy himself. Now, 
fancy a dozen of sailors—I say, only one dozen, 
and there are always almost dozens of dozens 
“jolly tars” about the close vicinity of the two 
theatres there, and that also of the port, their own 
respective vessels, and lodging-houses, encouraged 
by such facilities, and in the best humour to make 
the best of their time ashore,—fancy whether it be 
difficult or not to please such anaudience. Ofcourse 
they shout, whistle, hurrah, clap with their hard 
hands, and thus decide the fate of the piece. Liver- 
pool is the metropolis of England, and not London. 
Paris is France, as the saying is; for it rules the 
taste of the country. Paris puts the mark of literary 
worth on a play, and thus stamps it for the provinces. 
Liverpool has to do this grand work; and it is done 
by a dozen of drunken sailors.” 


Apparently Dr. Vellere imagines that the whole 
theatre-going population of Liverpool—a population 
which supports three first-class theatres, one second- 
class, and two third-class, is composed of dozens of 
drunken sailors. The community of merchant 
princes, the wealth of the place, and the tremendous 
energy and art-enterprise of the place, all count for 
nothing. It is futile to reason witha man like this. 
We think this Dr. Vellere, who has succeeded in 
making so much row by dint of enormous assertion 
paid for in advertisement form, an appreciable per- 
sonage. Indeed one has only to allow him to speak 
long enough, and to have as much field as he cares 
to occupy, in order to appraise his merits at exactly 
their true value. 








THE CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 





8. Tue Mernop or Sxir-PREVENTION oR 
SxtF-Curz. 

(B)—Tue CruscenpDo AND DIMINUENDO. 
S1r,—I have shown how to obtain the greatest 
power from the vocal instrument, but in order for 
a speaker or reader to keep up an equal flow of 
power, it is necessary to fix a substratum of sound, 
more especially as the rapid enunciation of words 
has a direct tendency to influence for evil this 
‘* When vibrations take place in an 
uniform and regular manner a perfect sound or 
tone is produced ; but if the vibrations take place 
irregularly, and are not isochronous, or if a single 
impulsive disturbance of the air take place, as in 
the explosion of a pistol, or the crack of a whip, a 
noise alone ensues.” (Golding Bird's Natural Phi- 
losophy, p. 268.) The action of the glottis gives 
the primary impulsive disturbance at its greatest 


Vellere’s | capacity ; then it follows that in order to fix a level 


capacity for tragedy. We will venture to gauge his | fundamental sound this greatest capacity must be 
comic powers out of the extracts which he has so| continued by studying up to equal, full power. 


kindly sent us. 


comedy of his contains anything so keenly humorous | jg the most reprehensible of all primary studies, 


as this :— 


‘As for the Press it is inded most shocking; for 
it was openly said that The New York Herald does 
not fabricate its own reports; that The Morning 
Star has no Foreign correspondents at home; that 
Punch writes against truth; The Family Herald 
writes for celibacy, and Bell’s Life is dead against 
the wishes of those that wish to advertise in his 
columns for husbands and wives! Such a state of 
things is indeed very distressing to all men, and 
distressing beyond all limits, even to a ghost, and 
particularly to the one in question, for I am led to 
believe that it is not the ghost of the Polytechnic 
who required a great deal of ‘Pepper’ to make him 
hit, kick, or palatable, No! he is indeed a spirit.” 

So much for Dr. Vellere’s tragedy and comedy, his 
poetry and his philosophy. The following extract, 
Which he has also sent us, represents him, we presume, 
in the department of melodrama. It is grand and 
conclusive—for it exhibits his utter ignorance of 


the subject he writes about, namely a Liverpool 
audience, 


“Every one knows what a seaport town means, 
particularly one like Liverpool. A Saturday evening 
18 chosen for the first representation. A lot of 
sailors newly landed, people of all sorts connected 
with the docks, workmen, labourers, and all indi- 


as it teaches a Lie. 
absurdity of such study is as Euclid would 
say too clear to need demonstration: and yet 
judging from the works which profess to 
treat on voice production, this is the pitfall into 
which most masters sink. (S. Garcia is an ex- 
ception, vide his Tutor.) I may be told that suc- 
cessful vocalists have been produced who have 
studied on this method, but they have succeeded 
in spite of, not in consequence of, their train- 
ing. This crescendo and diminuendo is treated 
as a thing foreign to the man, not natural, 
but as a thing to be acquired by study 
and perseverance only; the consequence at- 
tendant such belief is that it is under- 
taken as a difficulty to be overcome. Now 
let us look at this matter as it really stands. We 
know that in all acts in which the voluntary 
muscles are concerned our will is the moving agent 
it regulates entirely their actions; we cannot 
measure the power we employ to move the smallest 
object, nor do we know the amount of pressure we 
produce when exercising our muscular powers 
to their greatest degree; all we know is we think 





Viduals receiving weekly wages or salaries, hurry to 


the temple of Thalia, partly drunk, in all cases jolly, 


speak of the power between will and result not 
the perceptible muscular force which of course can 
be measured), We do not require to be taught 
our power, nature defines its limit, and our will 
regulates its degree. If our nature were such 
that we could not decide on the physical power 
required in order to produce a certain effect until 
we had seen the result, we should be constantly 
susceptible to error; the supposition of our pos- 
sessing such a nature would be absurd, all will 
admit; yet is not this the theory which all men 
must advance who instruct, as a commencement, 
students to begin soft, go on to loud, then back 
to soft again? Is not this teaching men that 
they are incapable of defining the amount of 
power to be produced, until they can gauge it by 
means of their sense of hearing? Is it not tant- 
amount to this—you cannot tell what you are 
going to do, until you have done it? One senso 
may be a pioneer to another, but it can never 
do duty as the connecting link which causes that 
other to respond to the will. Then to strengthen 
the voice we must begin full power and keep it 
up, and we not only want to do this, but to 
do it with the least possible fatigue. This 
takes us to a consideration of my last point 
(C) complete inflation. Air is the moving power 
ofspeech. The muscles of respiration are partially 
voluntary, partially involuntary. ‘The involuntary, 
the mechanical action of these muscles, is that 
which we employ in ordinary inspiration and ex- 
piration. The voluntary, physical or that which 
depends on an act of volition, is that use which 
we can make of these muscles to add a greater 
quantity of air to our ordinary inspiration, or to 
expel a greater quantity than that which is expelled 
by the natural involuntary thoracic mechanism. 
The air which can be contained in the chest is thus 
divided by Jeffrey. 

1. Residual air; that which cannot be displaced 
by the most powerful expiration, which always 
remains in the thorax so long as the lungs retain 
their natural structure, and over which, therefore 
we have no control. 

2. Supplementary air; that portion which 
remains in the chest after the ordinary gentle 
expiration, but which may be displaced at will. 

8. Breathing or tidal air; that volume which is 
displaced by the constant gentle inspiration and 
expiration. 

4. Complementary air; that quantity which 
can be inhaled by the deepest possible inspiration, 
over and above that which is introduced in ordinary 
breathing. 

In speech or song we only use air one way, 
that is, during its passage from the chest into 
space. Now as we have two powers in respiration 
voluntary, viz., the supplementary air in exhaling, 
and the complementary in inhaling, and as 


We wonder if that unproduced | The study of the crescendo and diminuendo the ordinary breath is involuntary both ways, 


it follows that during the process of exhaling 


It would seem that the|that all air added beyond the ordinary breath 


would become involuntary, consequently by reading 
on complete inflation we should havé a greater 
pressure on the instrument of sound—the vocal 
cords, causing greater amplitude of vibration, con- 
sequently more power, and all this independent of 
voluntary act, therefore no personal wear and tear. 
Then to sum up; public speakers, orators, preachers, 
and singers, in order to do that which you wish to 
do, or say that which you wish to say, you must 
fie your instrument, firstly, by deep inflation, get- 
ting nature, not self, to—if I may so express 
myself—turn the mill. Secondly, by the valvular 
action of the glottis to string up the debilitated 
muscles to supply sufficient resistance, and to give 
out sufficient tone. Thirdly, by equal power, to 
get perfect control over the instrument, so that it 
may respond to the will, Now all the clergymen I 
have had to train invariably read on principles 
diametrically opposite to the above; they squeezed 
out the supplementary air, and, their vocal cords 
being infantile from disuse, they supplied 
additional resistance to the air by constriction at 
the throat (fauces). 





and act; the act being the result of our thought. (I 





I do not mean to hold out this method asa pan- 
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acea forall clerical throatailments; colds will come, 
and temporary disease will sometimes insinuate 
itself; then, of course, the medical man steps in ; 
but this I do most unhesitatingly affirm, that 
that which is termed Clergyman’s Sore Throat 
is generally the result of a language which 
induces a neglect of some of Nature’s capacities, 
a language which not only creates this public 
result, but the influence of which is felt through- 
out the whole English-speaking world. Do we 
not conetantly hear people in the, very prime of 
life remark, “ Ah, I did sing, but I have lost my 
voice.’ I know, no one more 89, that there are 
hundreds of voices lost to society by the im- 
potence of those who profess to train voices; but I 
also know that there are thousands of voices daily 
FADING—I can use no other term for it—through 
a want of proper corrective principles by which 
they may grow with the growth of the possessors ; 
to stand still is to recede. Bad production is a 
necessary evil incidental to the fall of man, and 
perhaps may have originated (I write with due 
reverence) at the confusion of tongues. “ There- 
fore is the name of it called Babel; because the 
Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth.” Gen. xi. 9. 

In conclusion, I would address a few words to 
those whose life is for the most part a sedentary 
one, and consequently who do not call the lungs 
into any great amount of use; this will also 
apply to those young ladies who fancy the 
height of gentility to consist in suppressing their 
active life into a sort of negative existence. It is 
impossible to estimate the influence which correct 
voice production might have in preventing, or 
at least staving off, that baneful scourge con- 
sumption; for lungs unused must be more 
susceptible to disease than those which are 
strengthened by proper exercises. ‘‘The effect 
of bodily exercise in moderation is to produce a 
considerable increase in the amount of carbonic 
acid exhaled both during its continuance and for 
some little time subsequently to its cessation. 
According to the observations of Vierordt the 
increase amounts to one-third of the quantity 
exhaled during rest, and it lasts for more than an 
hour afterwards; being manifested in the greater 
quantity of air respired and in the larger percentage 
of carbonic acid contained in it.’’ (Dr. Carpenter's 
Principles of Physiology). The advantage to be 
derived from singing has frequently been urged 
by members of the medical profession, but it is not 
for them to point out how we singing masters are 
toteach. The manner in which we individually 
have done our duty to the public is a question for 
our own private conscience. I for my part look on 
voice training in far too serious a light to consider 
itonly as regards its adaptability to a profession 
by which money may be put into the pocket, or its 
capacity to produce drawing-room singers for their 
so-called friends to disparage—for such I under- 
stand the general acceptation of the term “to 
criticise” to mean. I will close with a quotation 
from P. Chavasse’s ‘ Advice toa Mother.’ “ Be- 
fore a mother allows her daughter to take lessons 
in singing, she should ascertain that there is no 
actual disease of the lungs; for if there be, it will 
probably excite it into action; but if no disease 
exist, singing or reading aloud, is very conducive 
to health. Public speakers are seldom known to 
die of consumption. Singing expands the chest, 
improves the pronunciation, enriches the voice 
for conversation, strengthens the lungs, and wards 
off many of their diseases.” I trust that that 
which I have advanced may cause greater at- 
tention to the science of voice production.—I am, 
Yours, &c., Cuaries Lunn. 

Edgbaston, Nov. 13. 





NO POWER IN SONG. 





The Daily Teleyraph in the following remarks 
gainsays the popular impression that national songs 
and dramas have frequently exercised important 
influence upon the polities of nations :—* It is said 








that revolutions are not made with rose-water. It 
may be opined, with equal cogency, that revolutions 
are no longer made by crotchets and quavers, or by the 
mimic combats of players, and that something more 
than a clap-trap song and a ‘blood and-thunder’ 
melodrama is necessary now-a-days to overthrow a 
government and changea dynasty. The effect of 
ballads or plays on the manners of a people is 
unquestionable ; but in serious politics the songs 
and plays go for little. The writer of narrative 
fiction has a far greater influence on the 
minds of his contemporaries. There is no more 
doubt that ‘The Mysteries of Paris’ and 
‘The Wandering Jew’ conduced to the wild 
state of communistic discontent which prevailed 
among the French working classes in 1847, than 
that ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ was the means of en- 
gendering a bitterly hostile and vindictive state 
of feeling between the Northern and Southern sec- 
tions of the American republic. But we very 
much doubt the power of plays or songs to bring 
about such ends. The South had certainly the 
best of the singing during the great civil war. 
She had the mellifluous ‘Dixie,’ the sparkling 
‘Bonny Blue Flag,’ and the exquisitely beauti- 
ful ‘Maryland.’ The North could only set the 
grotesque words of ‘John Brown’ to a grim 
Puritanic Psalm tune; but the South, its want of 
national songs notwithstanding, won the fight very 
signally (sic). The ‘ Marseillaise’ of Rouget de 
l'Isle, a hymn of which the air is magnificent, while 
the words are nobly elevated, was not a cause, but a 
consequence of the French Revolution. It was not 
an appeal; it was an answer and a defiance. It 
was the retort to the Duke of Brunswick’s proclama- 
tion, and, like the gory head of Louis XVI., a 
gauntlet thrown in the face of the coalesced kings 
who menaced the independence of France. A 
‘ Marseillaise,’ written in 1788, would have been 
of no more account than ‘Malbrook s’en va-t-en 
guerre.’ Does any reasonable person suppose that 
Beaumarchais’s comedy of ** The Barber of Seville,” 
the production of which was delayed month after 
month by official doubts and fears, while the heavens 
and the earth of Versailles had to be moved in order 
to obtain the license for its appearance—does any one 
imagine that this play, in which the vices and the 
folly of an hereditary aristocracy are so uumerci- 
fully scourged, either delayed or for one day re- 
tarded the outburst of the great tempest which 
swept away King, aristocracy, and clergy? The 
audience who laughed night after night at Beau- 
marchais’s epigrams were the very nobles and 
abbés he was satirising; the people who were to 
demolish the nobles and the priesthood were listen- 
ing to other teachers—to masters whose names 
were Hunger, Taxation, and Tyranny. In like 
manner, in the preceding century, the production of 
Moliére’s ‘* Tartuffe” was for a long time virulently 
opposed by the clerical party. Permission for its 
performance was at length granted; but it was 
again the aristocracy who were delighted with the 
clever strokes of irony which the dramatist had dealt 
right and left to bigots and hypocrites. The Jesuits 
were not expelled from France for nearly a hun- 
dred years after the production of “ Tartuffe;” 
but ‘ Zartuffe’ did not prevent the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and the dragooning of the unhappy 
Huguenots in Provence. Popular plays and ballads 
may be likened to straws which, thrown up, will 
show which way the wind is blowing; yet straws 
will fail to knock down stone walls. It took a great 
deal more than ‘ Lillibullero’ to whistle James II. 
out of his three kingdoms ; and the Emperor Napo- 
leon is only showing his shrewdness, his sound 
common sense, and the consciousness of his real 
power by removing—half in disdain as it may be— 
the absurd restrictions which have hitherto weighed 
on the press and the stage in France,” 





BANKRUPTCY COURT. 


There was a sitting on Wednesday in the Bank- 
ruptey Court for proof of debts and choice of trade 
assignees under the bankruptcy, on his own petition 

f Eugene Caire of Rose Cottage, King’s Road, 





Chelsea, and described as of various provincial 





towns, vocalist and operatic manager. The debts 
were under £300. The proceedings were merely of 
a formal character, and, an assignee having been 
appointed, the 4th of February next was fixed for 
the examination and discharge sitting. 

Mr. John Morton, described as of the Alhambra 
Music Hall, Chatham, Kent, music hall proprietor 
and beer and wine retailer, came up by adjournment 
from the 12th of August last, on the question of 
order of discharge. The debts were about £670. 
After a brief discussion, it appeared that the bank- 
rupt was still in default with his accounts, and the 
court adjourned his examination sine die, with pro- 
tection from arrest for two months. 








Tae Nationat Caorat Socrety, Exeter Harn.— 
This Society will commence the tenth season on 
Wednesday next under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Martin, the founder and conductor. During the 
season the following works will be performed :— 
Handel’s ‘“ Messiah,” ‘Israel in Egypt,” “ Judas 
Maccabeus,”’ ‘ Acis and Galatea,” Haydn's 
‘* Creation,” Rossini’s ‘*Stabat Mater,’ Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Night,” “ Elijah,’ ‘“* Hymn of 
Praise,” and three motets for female voices, com- 
posed in three, four, and six soprano parts. These 
motets have never been publicly performed in 
Erland, notwithstanding that they rank amongst 
tl. most beautiful of Mendelssohn’s productions (a 
shilling edition of which, and also of the * Waly urgis 
Night” has just been published by Mr. Martin). 
Nearly 300 ladies will be engaged for these works. 
Professor Sterndale Bennett’s ‘* Woman of Samaria,” 
Locke’s Macbeth music, Sullivan’s ‘* Prodigal Son,” 
and a new work by the Conductor will also be given. 
The choir will be restricted to 500 members. Ladies 
and gentlemen, competent amateurs, wishing to fill 
vacancies in the choir, should send immediately a 
stamped and addressed envelope to the offices of the 
Society, 14 and 15, Exeter Hall. 








BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO-S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


Subscribers’ names received for Cramer's 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





The clear t; and small size of this Edition render 
available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as 


it 
ually a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHants ror THE MaGyiricat anp Nunc Dimitris, anp 
ESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE cHants, &c. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall — Eaton — 








JUST PUBLISHED. 








Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer; 
HAYES, Lyauu Puace, 8.W. 





CRAMER'S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wm. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
poly. holy ! (Redemption). Where’er you walk (Semele). 
gyre David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 


sarmes). (Theodora). 
Pious = (Judas Mac- = Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeeus y (Theodora). 
No. 2. 
Gn layeth the beams. Tis liberty 
me, ever sm: libert; ir, 
O liberty 1 iling y. | Happy fair. 


No. 3. 


Shall Ion Mamre’sfertile plain. 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. 
O magnify the Lord. 


What's Sweeter than the new- 
blown Rose ? 
Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4. 


Love in her Eyes. Heart the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. | As when the dove. ss 








Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreer, W. 
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CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 


SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 





CRAMER & 00. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. | ——— 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 


On Toned Paper, 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


THE RHYTHM of sT. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 


on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.;| — 


by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s, 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, yar ~ and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of ‘Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
ah ‘BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s. ; ; by post, 

8. 

THE TRAN SLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SCSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 3. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A ase Sermon- -Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Mouthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. I., Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday ‘after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. éd. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD: ” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
M Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 64. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
ae. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 8 of the New Series. 
Each 13s. 6d. ; by Post, 14s, 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Prespyterianism and Invinotsm. 
Vol IJ. On Anasaptism, the Inpgrenpgnts, and the QuAKERs, 
Vol. ILI. On MeruHopism and SwepensorGiays, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
are By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 

; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

DR. "TRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY; 

ony ip the Sequel to ‘‘Taz Brsie AND ITs INTERPRETERS.” 
; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
aa Prebendary of St. Paul's, 8s. 6d. ; by 
pos 

SANCTA CLARA on the e THIRTY -NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the —s of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7.; by 


ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d, 





WORKS BY MF... CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 48. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, Ts. ; by post, 
INCENSE ‘After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to 1 4 and p= a and the Law of the 
ary English 1d, 
OSWALD, the YouNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


J. T. BAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ee ONE SHILLING. 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, ‘and 
EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 


TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portrait Portraits and numerous Tustrations. 


FE XPLORATIONS 0 of the HIGHLANDS 


of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 


tvla Mines, By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F. R.G.8., &e. 
vols. 


LACES AND PEOPLE: being ‘Studies 
from Life. By J.C. PARKINSON. 1 vol., cr, 8vo, 


NHE OPEN AIR: Sketches out of 
Town. By JOSEPH VEREY. 1 vol. 


AISIE’S DREAM: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 8 vols. 


(\BERON SPELL: a Novel. By EDEN 


St. Leonards. 8 vols. 


OVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
WATERING-PLACES. 8 vols, 


Mates PLANEBARKE: a Romance, 

















8 vols 

EE WIFIE. a Novel. By ROSA 
NOUCHETTE CAREY. 2 vols. 

H@BE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By 


LOUISA ANNE MEREDITH. 2 vols, 


EATHFIELD HALL: aTale. By 
HANS SCHREIBER. 1 vol. 











HE GAGE OF HONOUR: a Novel. 
By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 3 vols. 
OST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. ‘By 


JOSEPH VEREY. 38 vols. 


P AND DOWN THE WORLD: aNovel. 
By RUSSELL GRAY. 8 vols. 
M*EXEMY'S DAUGHTER : a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 8 vols. 








INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Price 1s. 6d. ; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE ROMAN INDEX AND ITS 
LATE PROCEEDINGS. 


A SECOND LETTER 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHURCH'S CREED OR THE CROWN’S CREED?” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
anp SIMPKIN. 





Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. Td, 


THE CHURCH’S CREED OR THE 
CROWN’'S CREEDP 


A LETTER 
70 THE 


MOST REV, ARCHBISHOP MANNING, 
BY 


EDMUND §. FFOULKES, B.D., 
Author of “‘Christendom’s Divisions.” 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
ann SIMPKIN. 





NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 


~eeeee 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price 4s. each. 
CRAMER & 00, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





Oe MER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, | 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale! 
) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined | 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic | 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 

YRAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 


/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | 


trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more | 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. | 


(r= ERS FOURTH BOOK will contain | 
J) Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objecta. 
NRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the | 
following Book, 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 


| studies in Book 5. 


ee ER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 

with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 

RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 

‘4 from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 

orte, 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c, 


CRAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 





Lonnon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 











NEV 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 

ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


HE improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie: 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“‘The tone is certainly rg! fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘ We haye inppedted 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
t are hanical. . . . The eftects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable qnality of answering to the feel- 
ivg of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
exte finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 








CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE, 


IN 
Price One Shilling each. Free 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





Oe MER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
J Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


\RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
/ cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
J) cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the 
Rossini, Rubini, Shira, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &c. 
YRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
J) eassons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, | 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


\RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
J) and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Exer- 
orks of 





RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and rey Dy! Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and 8 Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
cepemne and Baritone voices, by VY. Wallace and Henry 
mart. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, conteining Obser- 
y 


vations on the Art of Ginging (cqneinéed, Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by thoven, Duct by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 

vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 

Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 


CPEs ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 


celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Senep by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 





Lonpvon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recznr Srrezr, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpoy: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 


Deux Bnpoeageas pourle Piano. Composée par * 4. 
OUharles Hallé 8 0 


Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TRTeeeC OIE eee eee eee 





) ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupre. 
Price 3s. 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupim. 3s, 
Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








JROSE, BEANCHE WALTZ. By W. 0. Luvar. 
TX solo 4s. Duct bs. 


Caaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
— Lo J ne B. 8S. Mowrcomsry. Music by 
Cuanun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, ¥. 


‘ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
+ ems, Shae ben ceeiety'S Bet Darin ly 
+ eCaawan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


SPEAK ‘TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 8s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 


pv Tsmnzavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 
Caaman & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 

















| 


view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened essrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
nd piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 

ucing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent. Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Bricuton: West Street. Dustix: Westmoreland Street 
Betrast: High Street. 





May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J, Murn Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smirn & Son, axp 
Hime & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





gvUuUsSsT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONQUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 
ORGANIST OF HE FoUNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Saints, 
Manrecaret Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “‘THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Illus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.: 





150, 
69, BOLD STREET, 
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SONGS. 


KNIGHT, “- P. 
Angel land ...... sats 
A Voice from the Ocean ( B). 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) | . ‘ 
Daughter of the Snow (‘* The Snowdrop 9 
Go, forget me .. ; 
I would I were a child ‘again 
Land of my love . 4 
Little cares the Robin. Song 
May time (s) 
Parting, The (Her last words at) 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep ( pentane obi ni-de 
She wore a wreath of roses .... 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) ... 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) - 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song .. 

Little Golden Hair (At V ence) fi in D'and E (s E (6) 
Regret thee! . ° 
Separation ......... 













(Sung by Malle. 1. Gillies) 





Be CO OBO CO CO CORD COCO CO OO COB 


wwcwts 





SMART, H. 
ae 
Charge, Chester, charge (a)... 

Day is done, The ,c . 
Do you think of the days that are ® gone, Jeanie. os cocccnes 
Hopes of my heart . 

In the sunny hours of May .. 

I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (1 (r ) 

Ditto, in F (c) . 

T'll tell you why I'd like to be a rose. 

I stood beside a streamlet (c) . 


Look from thy lattice, in F (r) ssogveptbes deseo nip cats 
Ditto,inD ... 205 BO.60 00 0060 65.00 06 cn. 0000 
Mi unesinger’s dream (B B) Senate av be peneed oe 44.00 betean ee 


Magic of a Flower, in F 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . 
0 do not chide me . een 

O d Love and the new, The . Vo 00 CNRS RRORTEenRe 
O tell me, shall my love be mine ann en 000s 6600 e606 ams 
Paquita, in E flat (1r),.. 
Ditto, inC .... 90:00:00. 00-00-00 ce sece 
Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) ) ie) ee hoboes edness deoe 
Pure in heart shall meet yoo gan The e (C) Ww Wat-ob de. ce bone 
Rose of May ....... o $d se on 
Rhine Maiden, The . 
Spinning Wheel, The (c) .. 
Sir Brian the Bold OR sivetaen ae 
Soldier’s Wife, The ‘ 
oad night | silver’ light | beautiful ‘night in} E fat 

and ‘ savers’ 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr r(c).. 
The Broken Ring. Song (c) 
Thinking of thee (c) . 
Through every chance and change (@. 
‘Two names, The . eves 
Waiting for the Spring (c) | 
Young Emmeline ( Priez pour ’ Elle) (ce): 


HATTON, J. ry 


A maiden stood upon the shore (s), (sung bd aeme. 
Parepa) .. 
Messenger, The, (a), (sung by Pischek) és ncaa as 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride .,...........+..05 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. 9 68 doce 
Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat (x (t ) . 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor Mario) . 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . 
Ditto, in E flat (r . 
Tlow proudly they ll hear of this at home.. 
King Christmas (B) .. veccees 
Man of War (B), (sung by Herr Formes).. ovees 
Under the greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (t) ooccee 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) ........ 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers {rae 8 Song) . 
I dreamt I was a - sg ‘ 
Pauline's Song...... . 
Hope, sweet hope seceeees 
Sing mo more ......66. cove 
eer 
The Bridal morn......+++++: 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR s. 


bey = 7 bee sucks (from werenpancete rapes <gsaebe in 
Ditto in B flat (si (sung by Miss Banks)” 
Bride from the North 


eee eT eT er ery 


ROR COHHPO BORO ED BO. CO HO BO BD BO bo bo bo PO BD BS ND PO PO PO NO BO PS bb bo PO NO PH NN GO PO 


BO BO BO BO CO BO CO bo DO bo bo BO obo bo tO Conoco to 





cron 


GOUNOD. 

paeeeh ate i ¢e pe 4 7 in E(s). % oe 

y dove, in A ani 4), (s Mame. Sherrington 
Fair the rose of love is bl {3 ore by Map in Band G ; 
Fairer than the morning . 
Far greater in his lowly state (“ Irene”) in D ‘and e (s). 
For lack of gold he Jeft me (‘ Irene”) in A and G eee 
Gold and gray, in F and D 
Hast thou seen the young day’ ‘blushing (“Irene”) in i 

flat and C (s) .. 

Tiero to Leander, in D and Cc. 
Lark Song, The, ‘in A and C (s) oe On ep ecdersdeceecececce 
Le _ Poesie de A. Lamartine. English and on 


ms cas Gaba tap toh BE eG). 
BLUMENTHAL, J. 
A Day-dream, 


D.. 

Ditto, are , 

Dit i dy ion Sead, faa 
ith back i (s 
_. ive me my heart, in G (s) 


by Mdm 
Remem woe : - Tee 


he ey in F minor @. cbpe 
Dit = minor, with simplified accompaniment ‘ee 
(sung by Mr. Sims Reeves) . 
ve in nore i? ‘<r 
y are not it sleep .. 
Thoughts of thee, in B flat and 0 
Sainton-Doll 


comers cote cone cece co 
















@, (oung by Mame. 


on Pek FDR PLOTS 






Peer eee eee 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED 
201, REGENT &TREET, W. | 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 
Alice Gray. 
— in the Cradle of the 


The A asin’ 's weighed. 
The Thorn. 

I’d be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks, 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 


When Jobnny comes marching 
home again, 

The Mocking Bird. 

Beautiful Dreamer. 

Tis but a little faded Flower. 

Watching for Pa. 

Come — Father! 

Mill ¥ 

Beautify Isle of the Sea. 


The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid. 
Welcome me home. 
Cherry ripe ! 

Long, long ago! 


Isle of Dae 
Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of ater. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
I b> ead since my Brother 


Tramp, tramp. 
Nelly Ray. 
og me to sleep, Mother. 
ane | of the Sea-shell. 
+ for the Waggon. 





No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day. 
Ihe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 


Annie, dear, good bye. 

The convent cell, 

Sweet > med hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. 

= Morning’s light is break- 


Bonnie Kate. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


BALFE & WALLACE. 


Alice. 

The rose that opes at morn. 

A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o’er us. 

Come, smile gain. 

Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark. 
Hymn of Eve. 

Davia Singing before Saul. 
Author of Good. 
Gratitude, 


ehem. 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6 


When forced from dear Hebe. 

Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that never 
loved. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say woman’s heart is 
bought, 


Ev'ry Day will I give thanks. 
Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

The World of Changes. 

O Lord, we trust in Thee. 


Light and Life dejected 


.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


There the silver’d waters roam. 
In Infancy. 
Just like 
rose. 
There was a jolly Miller. 
Love is but an spat day. 
Ere around the huge oak. 


love is yonder 





No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Weary flowers their buds are 
closing. 

Hark ! the lark. 

Thine is my heart. 

Weep not for friends departed. 

Who is Sylvia? 

Ave 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 


om where my love lies dream- 


ng. 

Hard Times, come again no 
more. 

Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Stairs, 

Nelly was a Lady. 

Beautiful Star. 

Ulalie. 


My life is but a summer day. 
s sweet to think. 

Dear mother, do not chide me. 

A Warrior I am. 

The Tear. 

Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Gentle Annie. 
Gone are the Days. 
Lottie in the ane, 
Foros -s 

ve. 


Magpie my my side. 
News from Home. 
The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home—‘“‘ Jessy 
Lea.” 


Only a Ribbon—“The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 

Gone is the Calmness from my 
heart—‘‘ Matild 


Keep thy 4 for me—“‘ Rose 
of Castille.” 

He'll miss me—* She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

For Her Sweet Sake—“ The 
Bride of Song.” 


In that Devotion—* Matilda..” 

Maid of the Silvry Mail— 
“The River Sprite.” 

My Bud of May—* She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 


“ Punchinello.” 
I've Watched him— ‘“ Hel- 
vellyn.” 
When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch,” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—Isr. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 

Recollection, 

| Mother bids me bind my 
air. 


Per hrons this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor’s Song. 
The Wanderer. 
Sympathy. 


| Why Asks 
Content. 


She never Told her Love. 
my Fair One? 


No. 12.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Eater ea Dak 

*d choose a . 

My Mem’ry turns Fond- 
ness back. 

Oh, think not Love is light as 
Vame. 

The Little One that died. 

Lillie Dale. 


Unie Nea. 





Ah, never deem my Love can 
c 

Jeannie Lee. 

Old Jeasy. 

Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 
Boys 

a Bell. 

to Baltimore. 


he ream dm 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms, 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once through 
Tara's halls. 


she wore, 


O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted 


Nearer home. 


Tom Bowling. 
While the lais of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
a 5 young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea. 
Poor Jack, 


Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 
Woodman, spare that Tree ! 


The Ivy Green, 


Little Nell. 

Estelle. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie?) 
Come out with me. 


Blue eyed Nell. 
I can know thee no more. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell, 

What is Home without a 
Mother ? 

Lucy Lee. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. 

De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me ? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


No. 21.—SIX 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


O thou fair and tender blossom, 
Childhood's fair Dream, 

The Troubadour’s Song, 

Oh Summer Night. 





| No 


Calmly the Day is dying. 


Coo! says the Gentle Dove— | Gaily thro’ Life wander. 
. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


Home beloved. 

The Mill-wheel. 
True Sse etd 
The me-ny 
Merry and wise. 
May Morning. 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. 

A little mor. Cider. 

Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. 

Old Aunty — 

Susan Rayn 

Softly falle t the Moomught. 

Kiss, but never tell. 

Ob 
you. 





No. 15.—12 SONGS BY 





They have given youtoanother. | | 





| CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
The last rose of summer. 
The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling, 

Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
By that lake. 


Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days 


faded, 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS 


Jerusalem the Golden, 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. 


DIBDIN. 


The last shilling. 
The Sailor's journal, 


Tom Tackle, 
The constant Sailor, 
Lovely Nan, 


‘The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY HI. RUSSELL AND 


J. P. KNIGHT. 
T’m afloat. Poor Rosalie. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses, The Emigrant’s Farewell. 


Shall L sing you a Song of the 


Past? 
The old Sexton. 


Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 

Why do I Joye thee yet? 

| Grace Darling. 

Laurette. 

Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad, 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


hid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love, 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
ing. 

Sweet Love, forget me not. 

Old Bop Ridley, 

The Bong of the 

Kingdom coming. 

Why am Io happy. 

Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 

Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. : 

Duncan Gray, 

O Charlie is my darling. 

4 Dass lad my love was 
DOr. 

Green grow the rushes, O 1 

Auld Robin Gray, 

Roslin Castle. 


SEA SONGS. 


The Deep, pow Sea. 
The Last Watch. 
Outward Bound, 


No. 22.—_TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


In whispers soft and light. 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended 


The Locksmith's Apprentice, 
The Rhine Song. 

The Violet and the Maiden. 
Tago's Toast, 

My Pipe. 

The livelong Day. 


No, 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Let me kiss him for his 
Mother. 
Nelly Bly. 
Cornelia inthe y 
She sleeps in alley 
Wie ein ? 
ere M i tbe Moht-brewe 


illie, we have missed a 


—_—-— 


Lonpon: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reornt Srnezt, W. ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & 00, 
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EXETER HALL. 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


MORNING PERFORMANCE, TO-MORROW, SATURDAY, NOV. 20th. 


DOORS OPEN AT 1,30, TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST TWO. 











REPETITION OF HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


THE MESSIAH. 





ARTISTES : 
Mdlle. CHRISTINE, NILSSON. 
Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Signor FOLI. 


ORGANIST. - - - . Mr. JOHN C. WARD. 
The CHORUS will consist of Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S FESTIVAL CHOIR. The BAND will include the 


most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 


Conductor - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 











PROGRAMME OF THE THIRD SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER Ist. 








| PART I. 
| MENDELSSOHN’S “LOBGESANG,” OR “HYMN OF PRAISE.” 
Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. rgao Mdme. GILARDONI. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
PART IL. 


A Selection of Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. 
IN WHICH THE ABOVE ARTISTES WILL BE ASSISTED BY 


| Mdlle. DRASDIL, 
| Signor FOLI, AND Mr. J M. WEHLI. 


| Conpucror - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


AccOMPANIST - - - - Mr. J. G. CALLCOTT. 


} pyneensnategpeananedpanarenetanaas 


THE FOURTH AND LAST SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 15th. 


SOLOISTS: 








Mdlie. CHRISTINE NILSSON. Mdme. GILARDONI. Mdlle. DRASDIL: 
| Mr. SIMS REEVES. Signor FOLI. Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 
| Conpucror - - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 
| ACCOMPANIST - - - = + *+ = = Mr. J. G. CALLCOTT. 








The Doors open at Seven, and the Performances commence at Half-past Seven o'clock. 


' RESERVED SEATS, Area, Half-a-Guinea. 23 NOG9 

| A limited number of RESERVED STALLS, Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea. 
WEST GALLERY, 7s.; AREA UNRESERVED and ORCHESTRA, 5s. 

Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate Street; 
| Mrroue.y, 38, Old Bond Street; Cuarrett, New Bond Street; Austin, St. James’s Hall; Li. Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street; Kurru, Prowse, & Co,, 48, Cheapside; and of AL¥RED Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
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Primed and Published by Janse Swirt, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office, of Swirz & Co., 65, King-street, aforesaid —Friday, Nov. 19h, 1868. 
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